steel Pacts | 
Extended , \s 


By Gene ‘Zeck 


New York—The Steelworkers 
and the basic steel industry 


wiks here on the heels of union 
cuion in extending for two weeks 
the contracts which were due to 
ave expired June 30. 

The extensions—to 12.01 a.m. 
r uly 15—came at the request of 
. Eisenhower, who called on 


“qathout . interruption of produc- 


Despite resumption. of the -meet- 
ings between top USWA and jin- 
dustry negotiators, management 
continued: its ‘stubborn: insistence on: 
, one-year “wage freeze” for 500,- 
00 USWA members, coupled with 
eight: contract changes - ‘that would 
sharply curtail union-won gains’ in 
the areas of seniority, incentives, 
work schedules, vacations, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, in- 
surance and pensions. 

USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald has repeatedly charged 
that this was part of a “deliberate 
effort” on the part of the 12 
major steel producers “to pro- 
yoke a shutdown.” 

A rash of wildcat strikes flared 
wp across the country, halting op- 
rations at least temporarily at the 
piant Fairless works of U.S. Steel 
at Morrisville, Pa.; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Stecl Corp., Aliquippa, Pa.; and 
nland Steel Co. and Republic Steel 
(Corp. in Chicago. In addition, steel 
union crewmen halted Great Lakes 
jron ore shipments to some of the 
largest mills. 

Ask Return ; 

McDonald said the international 
fiicers..had sent telegrams to of- 
ficials of locals involved. in the 
walkouis “directing immediate 
Withdrawal of all unauthorized 
picket lines and resumption of op- 
erations.” He called on all USWA 
members to stay on the job under 
the-tcrms of the extension agree- 
ments. 

In urging both sides to con- 
tinue talks, Eisenhower rejected 

a union request that the White 
House name a fact-finding board 
* bring out “the relevant facts” 
concerning wages, profits and 
productivity. 

The President contended that the 
aft-Hartley Act’s.authorization for 
White House appointment of fact- 
finding boards in labor-management 
disputes was limited to “emergen- 
ties affecting the national~ health 
and safety.” 

Meanwhile, Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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sepped up the tempo of contract |. 


both: sides t@ continue iin session | 


fon’ until new contracts are agreed | _ 


Issues Roil 


‘Democrats. 


The: Nixon Cabinet. Commitice : 


report on .“price - stability” and 
government policies is both “dis- 
appointing and dangerous,” the 
AFL-CIO has charged. 

In a full-scale attack, AFL- 
CIO Economic Policy Chairman‘ 
Walter P. Reuther said the Ad- 
ministration has merely “com- 
placently congratulated itself” on 
economic ideas that “have plunged 
the nation into recession twice in 
five years and sowed the seeds of 
a third recession.” 


The Nixon Cabinet Commit- 


tee statement and the AFL-CIO © 


response came as liberal Demo- 

_crats in both the House and 
_ Senate began building up a revolt 
’ against tax and high-interest 
policies of the Administration. 


In a hot fight on the Senate floor, 
the majority of Democrats deserted 
the party’s leadership to charge in 
effect that a liberal tax-law amend- 
ment had been deliberately sabo- 
taged by ranking conservative mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee 
who yielded to the House and 
agreed to “compromise” the amend- 
ment out of the bill extending 
Korean-war excise and corporation 
taxes. 

Interest Rate Fight 

On the House side, objections by 
Ways and Means Committee Dem- 
ocrats slowed down, if they did not 
halt, another “compromise” by 
which the leadership Bad agreed to 
let Pres. Eisenhower raise the in- 
terest rates on’ long-term govern- 
ment bonds. 


The Administration’s Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability and 
Economic Growth in its first report 


(Continued on Page 2) 


rew of ‘Independence’ 
Hosts at Hospital Party 


Stapleton, N. Y.—The officers and crew. of the Juxury liner 
Independence were slated to spend the July 4 holiday weekend at 
mecca but at the same time they were scheduled to act as hosts at a 


big two-day party for patients in the Public Health Service’s Marine 


Hospital here, 


From the master down to the® 


mewest members of the Maritime 

Rion among the crew, everybody 
kicked in to a fund to finance two 
big holiday nights for the patients, 
ho do not share ordinarily in en- 
ertainment available at many gov- 

ment hospitals. 

On the evening of July 4 a first- 
lass motion picture was to be 
fhown in the hospital auditorium, 
Ollowed by a cartoon, a short and 
PPpropriate refreshments. Usually, 
bly two second-class feature films 
are shown monthly. 

On the following night, the|a 
Bhedule called for an hour and a 
malf of “live” entertainment, in- 


cluding professional and novelty 
acts arranged by Gus Meyers, en- 
tertainment coordinator for Amer- 
ican Export Lines, operators of the 
Independence. Johnny Addie, TV 
fight announcer, will represent the 
ship’s personnel. \ 

A door prize ticket was to be 
given each guest as he enters the 
auditorium on July 4, with draw- 
ings for numerous prizes scheduled 
for both evenings. 


The personnel of the Independ-| 


ence in September 1957 sponsoréd 

“Sailor for a Day” party aboard 
the ship for the orphaned children 
of merchant ‘seamen, 


eps Up Pace; 


W. Black, Glass Bottle Blowers. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF LABOUR”—a plaque framed in wood from 
Lord Nelson’s flagship, HMS Victory, a gift from British labor in 
1919, is-appreciated anew at AFL-CIO headquarters by (left to 
right) Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Sir Thomas Williamson, 
head of Britain’s General & Municipal Workers; and Sec. Newton 


(See story, Page 10.) 


GOP Again 


: | Threatens 


Ike Vetoes 


The predominantly-Democratic 
86th Congress sharply stepped 
up the tempo of its activities on 
major legislation in the face of 
new warnings that Pres. Eisen- 
hower would veto measures he 
considers “inflationary.” 

As fiscal 1959 ended on June 
30, to the tune of an estimated 
$13 billion budget  deficit— 
largest in the nation’s peacetime his- 
tory—there were these develop- 
ments in the legislative tug-of-war: 

@ In a burst of speed dictated 
by the fiscal year deadline, the 
President signed three cOmpromise 
measures boosting the national 
debt limit, continuing Korean-war 
corporate and excise taxes for an- 
other year, and boosting to 5.25 
percent the interest rate on GI 
housing loans. 

@ The President also signed a 


Section Weakened: 


House Unit Votes on 
Employer Reports 


By Willard Shelton 
The House Labor Committee, moving slowly through point-by- 
point discussion of the Senate-passed labor-management, bill, has 


tentatively voted to approve a change making even less significant 
the weak Senate sections on management reports of its expenditures 


$126 million airport bill devised 
by the Democratic leadership to 
avert a head-on clash over the 
“spending” issue by continuing fed- 
eral aid at present levels until after 
Eisenhower leaves the White House 
in January 1961. 

@ Stull awaiting White House 
action was a compromise $1.3 bil- 
lion omnibus housing measure. 
Like the airport bill, it was built 
on the “hold-the-line” principle, 
but goes far beyond Eisenhower's 
recommendations on slum clear- 
ance and public housing. The 
President has until July 8 to act, 
with Administration aides recom- 


Members of the group suggest 
that they may finish work on a com- 
mittee version of the bill within 
about two weeks, but others think 
final decisions will not come until 
late this month. 

The committee adopted lan- 
guage proposed by Chairman 
Graham Barden (D-N. C.) to 
whittle down the amount of in- 
formation that would have to be 
reported to the government by. 
employers spending money to 
keep their workers from organiz- 
ing and bargaining effectively. 


The Senate bill requires that em- 
ployers must report expenditures 
designed to “persuade” ‘workers not 
to exercise their rights of self-or- 
ganization. The Barden amend- 
ment changes this to require re- 
ports only of expenditures made to 
“interfere with, coerce or. restrain” 
workers. 

Ease Up on Employers 

The effect is to relieve employ- 
ers from reporting any funds spent 
to discourage unions except where 
a direct unfair labor practice is 
committed. 


language exempting employers from 
reporting expenditures to an at- 
torney or expenditures made to 


“any regular officer, supervisor or 


to discourage union organization.® > 
employe” as his regular compensa- 


The House committee retained 


tion. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in testimony June 3 before the 
House committee denounced these 


(Continued on Page 2) 


mending a veto despite a “sweet- 
ener” in the form of FHA lending 
authorization asked by _ Eisen- 


hower. 
@ The President vetoed two 
agricultural price support bills—: 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Anti-Labor Catlin Act 


Repealed in Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis. —The punitive 


Catlin Act, pushed through by 


Wisconsin Republicans four years ago in an effort to put political 
handcuffs on organized labor, has been repealed. 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson (D) signed the repealer after liberal Re- 
publicans, joined with the Democratic minority in the state Senate 
to pass the bill by a single vote.o—— 


It had previously passed the Demo- 

cratic-controlled Assembly. : 
The Catlin Act prohibited unions 

from helping candidates for’ state 


‘offite and outlawed ‘union, cortri- 


butions of “any money or thing. of 
value, directly or indirectly, . . . 
for any political purpose whatso- 
ever.” , 

The bill's author, former As- 
sembly Speaker Mark Catlin, 
came out of political obscurity 
to testify at public hearings in a 
vain effort to block repeal of the 
law he bulldozed through in 
1955 after labor-backed Demo- 
crat William Proxmire, since 


elected U.S. senator, threw a 


scare into the GOP by coming 
within 36,000 votes of winning 
the governorship. 


Catlin, who» was being boomed 
by right-wing Republicans to take 
over the seat of U.S. Sen. Aléx- 
ander Wiley (R) in 1956, was 
charged with unethical practices in 
offering to use political influence to 
obtain~ pardons for prisoners and 
charging excessive fees to inmates 
of the state prison. 


He was defeated for ie ction 


-to the Assembly’ and later found 


guilty by the State Supreme Court, 
which fined him $1,500 and sus- 


pended for six months his license 


to practice law. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS of the Lathers utilizes latest eectiaies 
developed by the lathing and plastering industry. The three-story 
building in suburban Washington is of cement plaster, backed up 
by insulating concrete, with a black granite base. 


Lathers Dedicate — 
New Headquarters 


“We are handing over as an heirloom for the future the conditions 
and benefits won through long years of struggle and sacrifice,” 
- William P. McSorley, president emeritus of the Lathers, declared 
at the dedication of the union’s new headquarters Reullcting in 


,suburban Washington. 


McSorley, making his first public 
appearance since his recovery from 
a paralytic stroke, shared the 
speakers’ platform with Lathers’ 
Pres. Lloyd A. Mashburn, who pre- 
sided, and with Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell. 

Addressing himself to the union’s 
“younger members,” McSorley 
charged them to “assume the re- 
sponsibility for advancing your 
union.” 

“Just paying your dues doesn’t 
mean anything unless you also take 
an interest in the organization,” he 
emphasized. 

Mtichell, who told the gather- 
ing he was “deeply moved” by 
McSorley’s remarks, said he 
wished the American people 
could get to know “the vast 
majority of trade union officers.” 

Declaring that “the trade union 
movement is for the good of 
America,” Mitchell added “I only 
wish that message could be gotten 
over to some legislators.” 

He praised the union-industry 
teamwork that went into the con- 


* ™ struction of the Lathers building, 


* 


which utilized new materials and 
construction techniques as a dem- 
onstration of advances in the use of 
lath and plaster. 

A letter from Pres. Eisen- 
hower, read by Mitchell, paid 


House Group 
Votes Changes 
In Labor Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


exemptions as totally improper. 

Some of the worst cases of 
management corruption uncoy- 
ered, Meany said, involved law- 
yers, and there is no reason for 
exempting employers from re- 
porting payments to regular em- 
ployes merely because “an em- 
ploye’s regular duties may be 
labor espionage.” 


Winners Named in 


Labor Essay Contest 

Austin, Tex.—Eighteen high 
school students throughout the state 
have been named winners of 
scholarship awards totaling $3,125 
in an essay contest sponsored by 
the State AFL-CIO and affiliated 
unions. 

Topic for the essay contest was 
“Annual Salaries for Texas Legis- 
lators.” 

Top award of $500 was»won by 
Linda Shira, Bellaire high school 
senior, who urged more adequate 
salaries for legislators. .Seventeen 
other contestants won awards 
ranging from $50 to $300. 


tribute to Mashburn as “a friend 
and former colleague . . . whose 
service to the trade union move- 
ment and to his fellow men is 
an inspiration to all.” 

Mashburn, who was undersecre- 
tary of labor during the tenure of 
the late Martin A. Durkin, served 
as acting secretary during the 
month between Durkin’s resigha- 
tion and Mitchell’s appointment. 

The Lathers’ three-story building 
utilizes cement plaster sprayed on 
over metal laths and light steel 
studs, backed up with 2.5 inches 
of sprayed-on insulating concrete 
with ar zinc foil vapor barrier and 
a plastered interior. The outer sur- 
face solidifies into a brilliant white, 
pebble-grained textured coating 
which is described as waterproof 
and weather-resistant. 

The building’s base and entrance 
arch are of black granite and the 
solar gray plate-glass windows are 
trimmed with gold aluminite. David 
Baker was the architect and build- 
ers were the Davis, Wick, Rosen- 


Eo Ratna 
from #75 ta 90 perpent of parity, | 
jthe. other stabilizing tobacco price} 


oe ees 


heat ‘price supports 


supports at 90. percent of parity. 


farm money bill to finance the Agri- 
culture Dept. during the new fiscal 
year. White House approval of the 
measute was expected-shortly. For 


$50,000-per-crop_ ceiling on price 
support benefits to any individual 
farmer. Similar provisions were in 
the vetoed wheat and tobacco bills. 

@ The Senate plunged into full-" 
scale debate on a $4.1 billion Mu- 
tual . Security bill, as AFL-CIO 


tions subcommittee to halt its prac- 
lice of undercutting the foreign aid 
program by slashing appropria- 
tions. 

The airport bill which Eisen- 
-hower signed had been cut back 
sharply from more ambitious 
measures passed earlier by the 
House and Senate to forestall a 
threatened veto. It provides fed- 
eral aid for facilities essential to 
the “safety, convenience and 
comfort” of airliné passengers. 
This includes runways, hangers, 
control towers, terminals and air 
traffic safety systems, 

Specifically prohibited—as the 
AFL-CIO had urged in supporting 
broader measures aimed at prepar- 
ing. airports for the jet age—was 
commitment of federal money for 
parking lots, bars and lounges, 
night clubs, private clubs, garages 
and commercial offices at airpoits. 

Debt Limit Raised 

The bill boosting the national 
debt limit raised the permanent 
ceiling from $283 to $285 billion, 
and at the same time permits a one- 
year temporary increase to $295 
billion. In passing the measure, 
Congress ignored Eisenhower’s re- 
quest that the permanent limit on 
the national debt be raised to $288 
billion. 

Final Senate action on ‘the excise 
tax bill—rushed to prevent $3.1 
billion in tax revenues from expir- 


garten Co. 


86th ae Sani 


@ Congress passed a $3.9 billion} 


the first time, the bill would set a|- 


Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie-| 
miller urged a House. Appropria- | 


ing at midnight June 30—was 


i wR a ee 


Clinus i : 


Chieftain of BLS 


The nomination of Ewan 
Clague for another four-year 
term as commissioner of la- 
bor statisticg has been sent to 
the Senate mil Pres.. Eisen- 
hower. 

Clague, he. is 62 and a 
highly respected career pub- 
lic servant, has held the post 
since his first appointment by 
former Pres. Truman in 1946 
except for a year as special 
assistant to the secretary of 
labor. 


marked by a heated floor debate 
led by liberal Democrats fighting to 
close tax loopholes favoring stock. 
dividend income over wages and 
salaries. 

Earlier, by a 47°31 vote, the Sen- 
ate had voted to repeal the major 
part of the special 4 percent tax re- 
lief allowed stockholders on income 
from dividends. Because this pro- 
vision differed from a House-passed 
measure, the bill went to-confer- 
ence committee,. where, liberals 
charged, the Senate yielded too 


‘easily to House members. 


Sen. Russell B. Long (D.-La.) 


Begins to Move: 
New’ Veto Threats : 


‘Lunged the Sena at not to« 
n 


stamg) 
peded into backing away | 
earlier position, and recommended 
unsuccessfully ‘that it pass a simple 
30-day extension of present rates 
while conferees huddled again over 
the bill. Long called the yielding 
to House members on the dividend 
tax issue a “travesty on justice.” 


The Senate conferees also — 
backed down from an amend- 
ment that would have repealed 
the 10 percent tax on passenger 


30, 1960. 


4.75 percent level is expected to 
give a shot in the arm to sales of 
homes to veterans. The market had 


lending institutions, anticipating the 
more attractive interest arrange- 
ment, stalled on final settlement of 
pending applications. 


Coupled with the -interest rate 
increase was a provision making 
$100 million available to the VA 
for direct lending to veterans in 
small towns and rural areas where 
they are unable to obtain privately- 
financed GI mortgages. Eisenhower 


had opposed that provision. 


Compensation Benefit 
Hiked in Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn.—Major improvements in Connecticut’s work- 


men’s compensation law topped what the State AFL-CIO has 
termed “a remarkable record of liberal legislation” in the first 


Democratic-controlled legislature 


in 82 years. 


Improvements in the law include: 


@ Maximum benefits 
from a flat $45 to 55 per cent of 
the state’s average production wage; 
mitfimum benefits up from $15 
to $20. 

@ Restrictions on the second in- 
jury fund removed. It may now 
be used in cases where there is: an 
increase in disability. 

@ A special fund to, guarantee 
payment of benefits where em- 
ployers or insurance carriers be- 
come insolvent. 


raised®— 


@ Coverage lowered from em- 
ployers with three or more workers 
to those with two or more, on a 
mandatory basis. ’ 


® Waiting period lowered from 
seven to three days and time an 
employe must be unable to work 
to collect for entire period lowered 
from 10 to seven days. 

@ Improved rehabilitation pay- 
ments and extension of period in 
which claims must be filed. 


AFL-CIO Lashes Nixon Committee’s Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 
June 28 treated inflation as a se- 
rious threat and took as its view- 
point the theory that a fight against 
inflation.was essential to “insure” 
growth. 

The committee is headed by Vice 
Pres. Nixon and has as its members 
the chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, Raymond J. 
Saulnier, and five Cabinet officials, 
including Labor Sec.’ James P. 
Mitchell. 

The committee report made 
no departure from established . 
Administration policy and rec- 
ommendations, merely arguing 
that there is a “serious risk” of 
price rises that would be “direct- 
ly harmful.” 


It argued that we can “move for- 
ward into the greatest and sound- 
est” period of future progress only 
if the “inflationary forces” it spied 
were checked. ; 


$212 Billion Deficit 


_ Reuther lashed back that this re- 
port called simply for “continuance 
and intensification” of policies that 
have “encouraged administered 
price inflation, seriously retarded 
economic growth” and produced 
“the biggest peacetime ‘budget defi- 
cit in the history” of the country. 

In the Eisenhower Administra- 


expanded so slowly that the people 
have been “robbed of $212 billion 
in goods and services” in the past 
five years. 


Pointing out that the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund report last year had 
urged a 5 percent annual growth 
rate for the economy as “essential” 
for our foreign and domestic com- 
mitments, Reuther said that during 
the seven years before Eisenhower 
“a growth rate close to the 5 per- 
cent figure’ was actually main- 
tained. 

It was the Administration’s 
failure to maintain this growth 
rate, he said, that had “unbal- 
anced the budget by unbalancing 
the economy.” 


Edward A. McCrone 


Dies of Heart Attack 


Scranton, Pa.—Edward A. Mc- 
Crone, retired Connecticut regional 
director for the former CIO, died 
here recently of a heart attack. 

Active throughout his lifetime in 
union affairs, McCrone was a for- 
mer mine worker here and later 
became president of the Scranton 
Central Labor Union. He was one 
of- the first organizers of the CIO 
and in 1939 was appointed a re- 
gional director with headquarters 
in ‘New Haven. He retired in 
1955. 


Surviving are his wife, three 


tion, he charged, the economy has 


daughters and ‘a son. 


The House Democratic leader- 
ship was checked in its proposed 
compromise with the Administra- 
tion on the issue of bond interest 
rates by a spreading tide of objec- 
tion from liberals and rank-and-file 
House members that threatened a 
serious floor fight. 


Ike Gets ‘Compromise’ 


Eisenhower had asked that Con- 
gress eliminate: the existing 4.25 
percent interest ceilinggon long- 
term marketable government bonds. 
Democrats at first indicated they 
would turn down the proposal but 
the leadership then worked out an 
agreement that would allow the 
President to hike the rate whenever 
he announced that such an increase 
was “in the national interest.” 

The Ways and Means Committee 
at. first tentatively approved: the 
“compromise,” but growing dissat- 
isfaction was reported by younger 
members of the committee from 
rank-and-file Democrats. The com- 
mittee postponed action the day it 
was Slated to vote formal approval. 

The Senate fight on the tax- 
amendment was marked by high- 
ly unusual charges that the Sen- 
ate’s spokesmen on a_ joint 

House-Senate conference com- 

mittee had in effect “sold out” 

the amendment because they per- 
‘sonally opposed it. 
The Senate had voted 47 to 31 


to attach to the tax-extension bill 


an amendment destroying most of 
the effect of the Eisenhower 1954 
tax-law changes that gave favored 
treatment to dividend income over 
income earned as salary or wages. 


Yielded ‘Too Softly’ 


The amendment was dropped by 
Senate conferees, its advocates 
charged, with no more than half- 
hearted protest, and liberal Demo- 
crats strongly implied that the ma- 
jority desire of the Senate was de- 
nied proper expression by veteran 
conservative Democrats on the con- 
ference committee. . They yielded 
“too soon and too softly,” it was 
asserted. 

Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D.-Okla.) 
insisted that the Senate conferees 
tried hard, but: he gave no denial 
or direct reply when Sen. Russell 
B. Long (D-La.) charged that one 
Democratic conferee had asked his 
colleagues to accept the House bill 
even before the House conferees 
were Officially appointed. 

In the showdown roll call, the 
conference report was accepted 
57 to 35, but only 25 Democrats 
were willing to go along with 32 
Republicans to approve the com- 
promise. All 35 votes against 
the conference recommendation 
were cast by Democrats refusing 
to follow the leadership and the 
Finance Committee conserya- 
tives led by Chairman Harry F. 


Byrd (D-Va.). 


om its ) 


travel as of Aug. 1, accepting 
instead a proposal to reduce the |, 
levy to 5 percent effective June , 


Signing of the boost in GI hous. © 
ing interest rates‘from the preVious © 


dropped to a low ebb as banks and © 
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Get U Unidn Shop, Too: 


37. More. Hos 


i ee fe Nak i 


pitals 


Sign in New York 


New York—Workers at 37 privately-owned hospitals here have 
won a union shop, substantial wage increases, overtime, holiday 
and welfare benefits in a three-year master contract negotiated by| 
Building Service Employes Local: 144. 


The agreement followed swiftly 


the victory won in a 46-day strike 


against non-profit hospitals by Lo-® 


cal 1199, Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union. 

Unlike the non-profit institutions, 
the proprietary hospitals did not 
balk at the principle of union rec- 
ognition. As profit-making institu- 
tions, they do not share the exemp- 
tion from state and federal labor 
jaws claimed by the non-profit hos- 
pitals. 

The agreement, - providing wage 
increases ranging from $30 to more 
than $60 a month over the three- 
year period, also includes a five-day 

week, six days a year of cumulative 


Strike Fails to Upset 
Apprenticeship Rites 


Los Angeles—A strike by 
Plasterers locals here didn’t 
prevent labor - management 
cooperation in a joint ap- 
prenticeship graduation cere- 
mony. 

Area contractors sat next 
to union representatives just 
off the picket lines to honor 
38 apprentices who were 
given journeymen certificates 
after completing a three-year 
work-study training course at 
Los Angeles Technical Col- . 
lege. 

Theodore Timpone, area 
supervisor of the State Ap- 
prenticeship Standards Div., 
said the ceremony was the 
first ever conducted during a 
strike and hailed it as dem- 
onstrating “an adult attitude 
by labor and management to- 
ward their industry.” 


overtime, two-week vacations, seven 
paid holidays and a jointly-admin- 
istered insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion: fund. 

- While , conditions varied from 
hospital-to hospital, most workers 
had been on a six-day week without 
paid overtime and with no_assur- 
ance of paid vacations. 

Other key provisions include a 
dues checkoff and arbitration of 
grievances. 

In another development, Local 
302 of the State, County & Muni- 
cipal Employes bowed to a court 
restraining order and called off a 
five-day strike against Brooklyn 
Hospital, a non-profit institution 
not involved in the recent RWDSU 
hospital strike. 

The union voted to return to 
work under a hospital pledge of no 
discrimination against the strikers 
but. said it would~ appeal the re- 
straining order in an effort to es- 
tablish the legal right of hospital 
workers to strike and picket. - 

In an aftermath of the Local 
1199 strike, the appellate division 
of the State Supreme Court over- 
ruled Justice Henry Epstein, who 
had refused to -issue a permanent 
anti-strike injunction or to punish 
the union for disregarding an earlier 
temporary restraining order. How- 
rever fines totaling $2,500 against 
the union and its’ president, Leon 
J. Davis, and a 15-day jail term 
imposed on Davis will not be put 
into. effect in view of the strike 
settlement agreement. 


Local 1199 will appeal to the 


Court of Appeals. 


Jump in Unemployment 


Boosts NMU Benefits 


A sharp rise in unemployment helped boost benefit payments 
under Maritime Union security plans to a record $4,275,000 in 
1958, according to the annual report issued by NMU Pres. Joseph 
Curran and Pres. Ralph Casey of the Merchant Marine Institute, 


co-chairmen of the trustees. + 


eae 


The total paid out of the plans 
was 30 percent more than in 1957 
aid in addition to greater. unem- 
ployment, also reflected an increase 
in benefits, they said. The recip- 
ients were an estimated 20,400 sea- 
men and members of their families. 


Price-fix Indicts 
2 Rubber Firms 


Federal grand juries have in- 
dicted the U.S. Rubber Co. and the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. on 
charges of illegally fixing the prices 
of synthetic foam rubber mattresses 
ind refusing to do business with 
firms that sold the products at a 
lower price. 

Separate indictments were re- 
turned by a grand jury in Denver 
against U.S. Rubber, which manu- 
factures mattresses, and by a Mem- 
phis grand’ jury against Firestone, 
which makes mattress fillers. Both 
companies were charged with viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
by consipiring with distributors and 
Ietailers to fix- minimum. retail 
Prices, 

As a result, the indictments: al- 
lege, consumers have been “de- 
Prived -of ‘the benefit of free and 
open competition.” 

Justice Dept. officials said the in- 
dictments ‘resulted. from informa- 
lon developed during a major in- 
Yestigation’ of the rubber industry 
Now g going ‘on before a federal grand 
jury in pens ¢ 


S 


Unemployment benefits of $515,- 


year, compared to $240,000 paid 
to 5,700 members of the merchant 
marine in 1957, Payments were 
raised last June from $30 to $40 a 
week for those not entitled to 
unemployment compensation and 
from $15 to $25 for those eligible 
for payments from states. 

Pension payments increased to 
slightly more than $1.1 million 
paid to 1,406 beneficiaries last 
year from $672,000 that went to 
1,082 recipients the previous 
year. The rate rose from $65 
to $100 a month, plus social se- 
curity, last June. ’ 


Welfare benefits, which include 
death benefits for seamen, and hos- 
pital and surgical payments for 
both seamen and their families, in- 
creased by $166,000 last year to 
$2,645,000 with the number of 
claims unchanged. 

The benefit plans cover 40,000 
seamen sailing on 610 deep-sea_ves- 
sels under NMU contract and their 
families. They .are financed by 
employer contributions of $1.25 a 
day for each crew member, which 
totaled $9,150,000 last year com- 
pared with $10,170,000 in 1957, 

More than $3.5 million’ was 
added to the “pension trust and 
raised the reserve to $21.1 million. 
The. fund earned income of $716,- 
000, which, exceeded administra- 


000 went to 7,950 seamen last: 


GROUND-BREAKING ceremony marks beginning of work on 
labor wing of Rutgers University Management-Labor Institute. 
Lewis M. Herrmann and Sol Stetin, co-chairmen of labor’s fund- 
raising drive, wield spade, flanked by state, university and New 
Jersey labor officials. Third from right is John Connors of AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education, representing national federation. 


dential year will be the state’s 


Court Victory Revives 


liana ° ’ Fight 
Indiana ‘Work’ Fight 
Indianapolis—The big issue in Indiana politics in the 1960 presi- 


whether it should be repealed or made tougher. 
To the dismay of some national GOP leaders who have decided 
that “work” laws are political poison, Indiana’s Republican Party 


so-called “right-to-work” law— 


will be staking its chances—and‘ 
possibly the state’s electoral votes— 
on the same issue on which it took 
a beating last November. 

The issue was brought to a 
head by Republican Gov. Harold 
W. Handley’s reaction to a state 
Appellate Court decision which 
knocked out some of the teeth 
in Indiana’s “work” law by up- 
holding agency shop agreements 
requiring non-members to pay 
service charge to the union 
which represents them in collec- 
-tive bargaining. 

Handley promptly issued a state- 
ment calling on the next legislature 
to close what he called a “loophole” 
in the law. 

The court said that Indiana was 
one of only four “right-to-work” 
states whose law did not specifically 
prohibit agency shop agreements. 
If the 1957 legislature had intended 
to ban the agency shop, the law 
should have so stated, the court de- 
clared. 

Showdown Battle 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Dallas Sells 
said Handley’s statement definitely 
sets the stage for a showdown battle 
in the only major industrial state 
which bans the union shop. 

Democrats pledged to repeal the 
GOP-passed “work” law swept into 
control of the State House of Rep- 


Building Local 
Leader Given 


Guild Award 


New York—Pres. David Sulli- 
van of AFL-CIO Building Service 
Employes’ Local 32-B was honored 
by the Newspaper Guild of New 
York with its Page One Award in 
the field of labor. 

Sullivan was cited as the out- 
standing labor leader of 1958. 

The award, voted unanimously 
by‘Jabor reporters on major New 
York newspapers and by trade un- 
ion_editors, was given Sullivan for 
his leadership in administering the 
affairs of Local 32-B over a period 
of 25 years. He also was com- 
mended for his efforts in the area 
of community service activities. 


accepted the award “in behalf of 
the 37,000 members of Local 32-B 
whom I have had the nonor and 
privilege to serve as well as on my 


tion costs of $715,000, 


own behalf personaily,” 


Sullivan thanked the Guild and} 


resentatives in the 1958 elections 
and won a majority of the state 
Senate seats up for election. 
Because only 50 percent of the 
Senate is elected each two years, 
holdover Republicans were able to 
block passage of a “work” repealer 
this year. 
Governorship at Stake 


The governorship will also be at 
stake in 1960, and here, too, “‘right- 
to-work”’ will be a key issue. While 
Handley is ineligible to run for an- 
other term, Lt. Gov. Crawford 
Parker, currently boomed as _ his 
successor, is the leader of the GOP 
“right-to-work” bloc, 

Resentment by Indiana voters 
Over passage of the “work” law 
under Handley’s administration has 
been credited by political observers 
with being a factor in Handley’s 
defeat by Democrat R. Vance 
Hartke in the election for the U.S. 
Senate last November. 


Labor Wing 


4| Work Begun” 
|At Rutgers — 


New Brunswick, N. J.— Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner paid high tribute 
to the trade unions of this state for 
making possible the labor wing of 
the new. Rutgers Institute of Man- 
agement & Labor Relations. 

Meyner spoke at groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies for the labor unit 
of the new building... Presiding 
were Lewis M. Hérrmann, editor 
of the New Jersey Labor Herald, 


Textile Workers Union of Amer- 


drive for $500,000 in building 
funds. . 
In commending labor’s 
rosity,” Meyner said: 

“I wish that this particular deed 
might win the fanfare and publicity 
that greet labor’s occasional 
misdeeds. 


“This will be the first Labor 
Education Center on any uni- 
versity campus in the United 
States that has been financed 
entirely by contributions from 
organized labor. I know that the 
management people who are here 
today will want to make rapid 
progress toward raising the funds- 
to construct the management 
wing. of this new installation.” 


Rutgers’ Pres. Mason W. Gross 
and former Gov. Alfred E. Drise 
coll, who in 1947 signed the act 
which created the new _ institute, 
also spoke. 

Joining in the ceremonies were 
Louis P. Marciante, president of 
the State Federation of Labor; Paul 
Krebs, president of the State ClO 
Council, and Joel R. Jacobson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the State 
cio. 


“gene- 


Stieber Gets Post 


At Michigan State 


East Lansing, Mich—Dr. Jack 
Stieber, associate director of Mich- 
igan State University’s Labor & 
Industrial Relations Center, will 
succeed Dr. Charles C. Killings- 
worth as director on September 1. 

Killingsworth, former chairman 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
resigned to seek more time for re- 
search and teaching. Stieber, who 
went from Harvard Business School 
to MSU, formerly was an aide to 
labor members of the WSB and.a 


Steelworkers’ research associate. 


Farm Labor Hauling 
Rule Revamp Backed 


The American and Mexican trade union movements have declared 
they will back Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell “to the hilt” in defend- 
ing the new safety rules ‘on short-haul transport of imported 
Mexican farm workers from being undermined by farmers and 


ranchers. 

But Mitchell could be: “a little 
more realistic’ in acting to build 
up his “woefully inadequate” com- 
pliance staff, added Frank °L. 
Noakes, chairman of the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the Joint United States- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee. 

The new safety rules on short- 

hauls, usually trips of less than 75 
miles intrastate, came a few weeks 
after a truck crammed with 46 
Mexicans crashed into a tree near 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
_ The death truck ‘in which 15 
Mexicans and an American driver 
were cremated and the survivors 
burned and injured, violated a 
number of the safety rules now in 
effect. 

While the rules hold the em- 
ployer “responsible” for violations, 
no penalties are spelled out. “ 

One of the surviving Mexican 
workers has filed suit. for $750,000 
against the Garin Produce Co. of 
Salinas, Calif., owner of the death 
truck, according to the San Diego 
Labor Leader, an AFL-CIO weekly. 


%> 


Mitchell several times has ac- 
knowledged widespread viola- 
tion by growers of regulations 
covering farm workers, « both 
domestic and those ‘imported 
from Mexico, He also has said 
agriculture violates the child la- 
bor law_more than any other in- 
dustry, and has said the depart- 
ment suffers from lack of en- 
forcement funds. 

Noakes .charged that “over the 
years nothing has been done to 
build up the Labor Dept.’s compli- 
ance staff.” He agreed that the 
Budget Bureau has blocked recom- 
mendations by the Labor Dept. 
staff from reaching Congress, but 
argued that Mitchell could do 
more. me 


the Maintenance of Way Employes 
and speaks for the million-member 
Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation in Latin American affairs. 

The U.S. Section represents the 
AFL-CIO, the RLEA and the Mine 
Workers. 


4 


and Reg. -Dir. Sol Stetin of. the * 


ica, co-chairmen. of the year-long 


Noakes is secretary-treasurer of. 
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Right to Picket 


Store Center... 
aryland | . 
court has ruled that pickets cah not}: 4 


Baltimore, ...Md. or A M 


be ‘barred from a privately-owned 
shopping center, that organizational 
picketing within the shopping cen- 
ter by a local of the Retail Clerks 
is protected by free speech guaran- 
tees and that federal law precludes 
any interference by a state or ‘city 
court with the right to picket peace- 


_ fully. 


Criminal Court Judge Edwin 


‘Harlan made these points in re- 


versing a Magistrate’s Court con- 
viction of Edmund D. Williams, 
Jr., for “trespass by picketing.” — 

Williams is a business represen- 
tative of Retail Clerks Local 692, 
which has been picketing Sun Ray 
Drug Co. stores here as part of a 
citywide organizing campaign. He 
was arrested for picketing a Sun 
Ray outlet in the Mondawmin 
Shopping Center in defiance of no- 
tices posted at entrances to the 
shopping center, reading: 

“No solicitors, peddlers, picketers 
permitted on Mundawmin prop- 
erty without consent of the own- 
ers. Those not securing such con- 
sent will be considered trespassers 
and will be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law.” 

Although the $25 fine levied 
against Williams was suspended, 
the Retail Clerks pressed the ap- 
peal as the first test in Maryland 
of the right to picket in a pri- 
vately owned shopping center. 


Judge Harlan declared that open- 
ing the shopping center to the pub- 
lic made it “a quasi-public place” 
and added that “a tenant in a shop- 


ping center deserves no special im- 


munity from labor union activity 
over that of the tenant elsewhere.” 


Pollock Director 


Of Sclerosis Society 
William Pollock, president of the | 


Textile Workers Union of America, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, which raises funds 
for scientific research into the cause 
of the disease and methods for its 
control. 

Pollock becomes the second rep- 
resentative of organized labor serv- 
ing on the MS Society board. John 
D. Carney, a member of the na- 
tional staff of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities, has been 
a board member for several years. 


Court Upholds 
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Steelworkers Setcud 
Pacts at Ike’s Request 


(Continued from Page 1) 
(D-Tenn.) stepped into the breach 
with a fact sheet based on public 
testimony taken last year by his 
Senate Anti-trust and Monopoly 
subcommittee’s investigation of “ad- 
ministered” prices. Kefauver said 
the public record clearly indicates 
“there is ample room for a reason- 
able upward adjustment in wages 
without the necessity of a price in- 
crease.” 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) endorsed Kefauver’s move, 
declaring that “improved wage and 
fringe benefits are possible without 
increasing steel prices.” He was 
critical of Eisenhower's rejection of 
the union request for creation of a 
fact-finding body, 


Praises ‘Statesmanship’ 

Humphrey praised the “high de- 
gree of statemanship” demonstrated 
by the USWA’s executive board 
and its 171-member Wage Policy 
Committee in voting the extension, 
and called on the steel industry to 
use the two-week period “to join 
with representatives of the union in 
developing a reasonable solution of 
the present crisis.” : 

In addition to extending the con- 
tracts with the 12 major producers, 
the union also negotiated similar 


California HikesBenefits 
For Jobless, Disabled 


Sacramento, Calif—Major labor-backed improvements in unem- 
ployment compensation, workmen’s compensation and California’s 
unique disability insurance program were passed by the state legis- 
lature as a logjam broke just before adjournment June 19. 

Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown’s controversial labor reform bill 


was killed late in the session by 
its return to committee. After it 
had been stripped in committee of 
amendments supported by the State 
AFL-CIO, labor withdrew its earl- 
ier support and urged its defeat. 
Although Brown still asked passage, 
19 Democrats joined 31 Republi- 
cans to recommit the bill against 
the opposition of 27 Democrats 
and 2 Republicans. 

The two package unemployment 
compensation boost provides: 

-@ An increase in maximum 
benefits from $40 to $55 a week. 

@ Automatic extension of dura- 
tion of benefits by 50 percent 
whenever statewide unemployment 
reaches 6 percent. This would 
boost the duration to a maximum 
of 39 weeks during periods of sev- 
ere recession. The present jobless 
rate is below 6 percent. 

The legislature earlier passed 
what State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
C. J. Haggerty described as “the 
most substantial improvements in 


J 4 , 
workmen’s compensation” enacted 


in 15 years. 

It raises the maximum weekly 
benefit from $50 to $65, the 
maximum for permanent disa- 
bility from: $40 to $52.50 and 
hiked minimum benefit rates by 
$15 a week. Death benefits are 
also substantially raised. 

California, one of four states 
with a disability insurance provid- 
ing partial pay protection for work- 
ers who are unable to work be- 
cause of illness or off-the-job in- 
jury, also increased its schedule of 
benefits in this area. 

The maximum was hiked from 
$50 to $65 a week, effective Jan. 
1, 1960. The program is financed 
by &1 percent payroll tax paid by 
the worker on his first $3,600 of 
earnings. There will be no change 
in the insurance rate. Groups of 
workers continue to have the op- 
tion of participating through the 
state fund or obtaining coverage 
through private insurance firms. 


extensions with some 70 other steel 
companies not represented in the 
joint bargaining. 

McDenald, in a press confer- 
ence, expressed the hope that the 
industry would “finally see the 
light of reason” and begin gen- 
uine collective bargaining instead 
of clinging to its “obstinate de- 
mand” that the employes settle 
for a “wage freeze” at a time— 
when industry profits have soared - 
to record heights. 


The USWA president also was 
critical of the industry’s demands 
for changes in eight points of ex- 
isting contracts. He said this was 
“a program designed to revive com- 
pany unionism and wreck the in- 
dustrial democracy and individual 
freedom won for union employes 
through many years of struggle and 
sacrifice.” 


Morgan Cited 
For Coverage 


Of Education 


St. Louis, Mo.—Edward P. Mor- 
gan, sponsored by the AFL-CIO in 
a daily news and comment pro- 
gram on the ABC radio network, 
was honored here as the 1959 
School Bell Award of the National 
Education Association was present- 
ed to the network for the Morgan 
broadcasts. 


Wiley Hanse, ABC manager of 
public affairs, received the award 
for ABC at the first general ses- 
sion of the annual NEA conven- 
‘tion. The award cited the program 
for its “distinguished continuing 
news coverage of education during 
the school year 1958-59 aired over 
a national radio network.” 


The program was selected for the 
award by a jury of prominent edu- 
cation officials, including Lawrence 
G. Derthick, U. S. commissioner 
of education, and the presidents 
and executive directors of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations, Na- 
tional. Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the NEA and 
the National School Board Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Several years ago Morgan was 
chosen for the Peabody Award, 
highest honor that can be won by 
a radio newsman and commentator. 
Morgan is heard on the ABC net- 
work Mondays through Fridays at 
7 p.m. EDT. Readers should con- 
sult their local papers for the time 


in their area, 
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_|Steel Can | F 
Without Bred acts 


Senate subcommittee records clearly prove. ‘that the. basic steal 
industry, riding the crest of record-breaking profits, can afford to § 
give the Steelworkers a “reasonable” wage increase without hoostigl 
rprices, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) has asserted. 

Kefauver, chairman of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly subs 


committee, said he based his con-® 
clusion on testimony taken during 
last year’s probe of “administered” 
prices—a device by. which key in- 
dustries control prices without re- 
gard to costs, supply or demand. 

The Tennessee Democrat issued 
an exhaustive “steel fact sheet” on 
profits, productivity’ and wages— 
the issues most directly involved in 
current contract talks between the 
USWA and the nation’s 12-major 
steel producers. In it, he bluntly 
warned that any hike in steel prices, 
rather than a wage increase, would 
“touch off another round of infla- 
tion.” 

Disputes Industry 

He thus took public issue with 
the industry’s stubborn insistence on 
a one-year “wage freeze.” The 
companies, in a multi-million dollar 
propaganda barrage, have claimed 
that pay increases for 50,000 steel 
workers would be “inflationary.” 

Kefauver noted that Pres. Eisen- 
hower recently indicated at least 
luke-warm ‘support for the idea of 
publishing an impartial fact sheet 
on the steel contract issues. White 
House aides dissuaded the President 
from injecting the Administration 
into the negotiations. 

Kefauver said his fact sheet was 
based on “thé public record.” He 
added: 

“If there is one conclusion 
which appears evident to me from . 
these facts it is that, given good 
faith on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor, there is ample 
room for a reasonable upward 
adjustment in wages without the 
necessity of a price increase, 
which would touch off another 
round of inflation. 


“If moderation prevails, manage- 
ment, labor and the public ‘will 
win. If it does not prevail, every- 
one will lose.” 

Tracing the course of wages, pro- 
ductivity and prices in the steel 
industry, Kefauver’s fact sheet 
brought out these points: 


@. “The average annual rate of 
increase in man-hour productivity 
in the steel industry appears to lie 
in a range of from 3 to slightly 
over 4 percent. In recent years the 
rate of increase appears to have 
been somewhat greater for U.S. 
Steel than the remainder of the in- 
dustry.” 

@ “Since World War II. . . (the) 
rise in unit labor costs has been 
substantially exceeded by the in- 
crease in steel prices.” 

@ “The increase in steel prices 
in 1957 was at least twice the in- 
crease in costs resulting from the 
wage adjustments called for in the 


-| 1956-58, during each of which the 


contract between the steel com Cont 
cee and the USWA.” 

@ “Instead of being just a part’ 
of a general inflationary movement 
the price advance in steel sing 
World. War II has been substaj : 
tially greater than that of the 7 
of the economy.” Based on Bure 
of Labor Statistics figures, st 
price increases were “approximately 
four times the increase” of all othen 
agg 2 from 1947 to 195g) 

@ “The cost to the direct buyen 
of steel of the price increases 
tween the second half of 1955 and 
1958 has been in excess of $5 bik 
lion . . . This is .without allows 
ance for the ‘pyramiding’ which 
takes. place between the ~ direct 
buyer and the ultimate consumeg 
(which) occurs as a result of the 
efforts by sellers in each successivg 
stage of manufacturing and distrie 
bution to raise their prices . . , 
not only to cover the higher dollar 
cost to them but also to preserve 
their customary percentage mam 
gins.” 

@ “Since World War II the up. 
ward movement of steel prices has 
continued during periods in. which 
unit labor costs have fallen or des 
mand has declined . . . The price 
of steel maintained its advance dur. - 
ing the recessions of 1953-54 and 


SEC 
Stra 


demand for steel was sharply cur 
~~ “4 

@ “One effect of the steady ins 
crease in steel prices has been td 
curtail steel exports and spur. img 
ports. Indeed, the American steel} 
industry appears to. be in the procesg) 
of pricing itself out of the world® 
markets, and inviting expansion 6 
imports.” - _ 


Lakes Seafarers 7 


Win Job Security 7 
Detroit—Three thousand mems 
bers of the Seafarers’ Great Lakes 
District have won company agree- 
ment to an iron-clad program of 
job security and company seniority 
protection. ’ 

A contract spelling out job rights 
was signed by SIU representatives 
and officials of 14 Great Lakes 
steamship companies. It will go 
into effect upon ratification. 

The new program, geared to 
company-wide seniority, protects 
job rights and seniority during va 
cation, illness, service in the armed 
forces, time off and when a ship ig 
laid up for repairs. 

Union and shipping officials fore’ 
cast that the job security program 
will have the effect of sabi 
the industry. 


‘was not disclosed. 


products. 


a squeeze on our economy.” 


Steel Hikes Some Prices 
Without Pay Rise as Alibi) 


New York—A Wisconsin industrialist has charged that the 
“high-handed” steel industry is raising its prices in the midst 
of contract talks in which the steel firms have flatly refused to |% 
grant wage increases to 500,000 members of the Steelworkers. | 

The charge of the almost-secret price gouge was made by |} 
the owner of an engineering and manufacturing concern in a [7 
letter to USWA Pres, David J. McDonald. To protect him | 
‘against possible industry reprisals, the industrialist's identity 


The letter to McDonald said: 

“While the steel industry is asking for a ‘wage freeze’ steel 
warehouses which are controlled by steel have quietly passed 
out price increases on small ager orders for hot rolled 


“This is even before any wage settlement. 
“This is a good example of the high-handed way steel puts 
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sist AFL-CIO LEADERS talk with Gen. Thomas S. Power, SAC commander in chief. 
SEC.-TREAS. WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER sits at senior controller’s panel at From left, Vice Pres. James B, Carey, Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, Vice 
Strategic Air Command Hq. — AFL-CIO team visit to Offutt Air Force Bane. Pres. Paul L. Phillips, Power, and Vice Pres. Joseph D. Keenan. 
AMERICA’S POWERFUL Strategic Air Command, the global 

striking force deterring Communist aggression against the U.S., 
was visited late in June by an AFL-CIO team headed by Sec-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler. 

The 30-man labor group, in a day-long briefing session climaxed 
by a tour through SAC’s command control center at Offutt Air 
Base in Omaha, Neb., was the guest of Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
SAC commander in chief, 

Power, in a 90-minute briefing, told the AFL-CIO team the 
facts about SAC’s mission, organization, capability and manpower. 
His briefing was supplemented by SAC officers describing in detail 
the operations of the Air Force command which serves as a deter- 
rent against war by packing a knockout punch for the enemy if the 
Soviet Union ever attacked the U.S. 

Power pointed to SAC’s motto, posted on billboards at the base 
entrance: “Peace is Our Profession.” 

Speaking the language of trade unions, Power discussed the 
wages, hours and working conditions of his men and described 
SAC’s continuing efforts to improve housing, for example, to induce 
trained men to serve longer terms in uniform. 
kk * 


POWER TOLD THE AFL-CIO group that the training of each 
airman and officer costs the taxpayers thousands of dollars, Each 
trained man who leaves the service when his basic tour of duty is 
up adds to the total cost of national defense. Trained and satisfied 
men, he said, who continue to serve beyond the tour of obligation J 
save the taxpayers a staggering.sum. 

Following the briefing, the AFL-CIO group, which included Vice AMERIC A'S most important 
LABOR TEAM LISTENS t to , briefing officer in seidetsindid com- Presidents James B. Carey, Joseph D. Keenan, Richard F. Walsh, phone—the bright red “hot line” 
command post which coordinates nation’s deterrent to aggression Karl F. Feller and Paul L. Phillips, toured the three-floor, under- used to alert SAC’s entire pobo 
from any quarter of the globe. ~. ground command post. forces in 30 seconds. | 


| UNDERGROUND CONTROL CENTER—buried far below the earth, SAC’s re- control room. Here in event of war, SAC’s commander in chief could order 
me: inforced concrete command post houses this 140-foot long, 21-foot high operations America’s massive knock-out punch into astion. 
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“Get Crooks, Not Unions’. 


1%. THE ABSENCE ‘of Sensational news out. of the House. Labor 
Committee ‘oa the ” drafting. of labor-management * 
membets and officials of unions’ may ‘have the ‘impression that 
nothing much is — way: such attitude is’ a ey serious 
mistake: © 

“The oases committee is working hard if owhy | to make deci- 
-sions on the Senate-passed version of the Kennedy-Ervin bill, and 
the lobbyists who want to weaken labor are closely studying every 
step. 

Those who want to use the reform a to stelle at the sta- 
bility and_bargaining power of unions are calculating their ad- 
vantages. They are maneuvering to marshall every instrument 
of influence and pressure at the strategically decisive moment so 
as to drive the worst possible bill through the House. 

In 1958 such bust-the-unions tactics were brilliantly successful. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturets had the connivance of right-wing Republicans and south- 


ern Dixiecrats who don’t want real “reform” but want either to} 


whittle down unions or preserve abuses among a few as an “issue.” 
At the supreme moment on Aug. 18, 1958, a Republican rose on 
the floor of the House to announce he was authorized by Labor 
Sec. Mitchell to brand the Kennedy-Ives bill, which had passed 
the Senate by an 88-to-1 vote, a “bad” bill, 

Labor must prepare again to battle the planned blitz of right- 
wing business organizations and those politicians who have had 
the gall to complain that the stringent regulations inevitable in 
any management-labor reform bill are “too soft” on unions. 
The phrase is an insult. 

Objective and honorable members of the House will welcome 
letters from constituents telling why labor objects to the Senate 
bill, why labor wants a fair, equitable bill designed to “get crooks, 
not unions.’ 


° = a 

The Nixon Committee Hoax 

T IS EXCEEDINGLY DIFFICULT to discover, from the first 

report of Vice Pres. Nixon’s so-called Cabinet Committee on 
economic policies, precisely what the Administration had in mind 

_ in creating the group. 

Its membership consists solely of. people already totally com- 
mitted to Mr. Eisenhower’s official line that the people of the U.S. 
have nothing to worry about in the economic field except “inflation.” 

Nobody can imagine, surely, that Treasury Sec. Robert B. 
Anderson would vote in this committee for policies that chal- 
lenge his own thinking as he maps plans to sell his sadly-sagging 
government long-term bonds. 

Not even an innocent would suppose that Dr. Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, who as chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers encourages Eisenhower to worry about “inflation,” would 
suddenly reverse himself and as a member of the Nixon group report 
solemnly to the nation that he had given the White House bum 
advice. 

There is not a syllable that shows a desire to reply cogently to 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report urgently stating that the 
country must have an economic growth rate of about 5 percent 
a year to maintain full employment and meet our world a: 
bilities as leader of the free nations. 

Under the circumstances, the appointment of the Nixon group 
was little more than a hoax, a device to make the people think 
they are getting independent advice when in fact they aren’t. 
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legislation, ' 


jor Congress... 


Strikebreaking in North Carolina: 


Raleigh Newspaper Questions 
‘Evidence Against TWUA _ 


The use of the full powers of the State of North 
Carolina against the beleaguered Textile Workers 
Union of America, struggling grimly for survival 
in Henderson, N. C., has drawn critical editorial 
comment in newspapers in that southern state. 

One of these editorials, in the Raleigh News and 
Observer June 16, dealt with the “peculiar” as* 
pects of the manner in which “criminal conspiracy” 
indictments were brought against eight TWUA 
officers and members. 

The full text of the editorial, entitled “A Time 
to Reserve Judgment,” follows: 


THE CHARGES of conspiracy to dynamite an 


{electric power substation and the two struck cotton 


mills at Henderson against three union officials and 


five strikers have unusual aspects, The public should. 


reserve judgment until there is an. opportunity to 
know the facts. 

Agents, for the State Bureau of Investigation on 
Sunday obtained warrants and personally served 
four of the warrants. The official announcement on 
the case did not come from Henderson, but from 
Atty. Gen. Malcolm Seawell in Raleigh. A prelimi- 
nary hearing was originally scheduled for today, but 
yesterday Solicitor W. H. S. Burgwyn, Jr., bypassed 
the preliminary hearing by taking the case directly 
to the grand jury. 

Ordinarily, the SBI merely collects evidence and 


turns it over to. local law-enforcement authorities, 
It is-also highly unusual for the attorney general to 


~ become involved in a criminal prosecution unless 


the case reaches the Supreme Court on appeal. 
These facts combine to give this case a peculiar 


‘Status, 


The charges have been made with the backing 
of the SBI and the attorney general, but in the ab- 
sence of a preliminary hearing there will be no 
presentation of the state’s case and no opportu- 
nity for rebuttal by the defendants until the ac- 
tual trial, the date for which is expected to be 
set today. (Editor's Note: The trial is scheduled 
to open in Henderson July 13.) 


The charge of conspiracy is regarded as the most 
difficult of all criminal charges to prove. The fact 
that this case was not brought under the statute mak- 
ing it a felony to injure or attempt to injure persons 
or property by explosives, but on conspiracy charges 
indicates that there is no evidence of an attempt to 
carry out whatever conspiracy may have existed. 

State officials appear to be convinced that the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America is an evil organi- 
zation. 

Be that as it may, its members and officers, like 
all other citizens, are entitled to their day in court 
and they should not be prejudged. 


The Court on ‘Confrontation’ 


The Supreme Court's decision striking down the 
government's industrial security program in the 
form in which it has been operated produced an 
editorial in the New York Times, excerpts from 
which are given below, 

IN ITS FIRST DECISION on the government's 
industrial security program the Supreme Court 
has acted with commendable restraint and wis- 
dom. It did not decide whether a defense plant 
worker can constitutionally be found a security 
risk—and often deprived of his job—without be- 
ing allowed to confront and cross-examine his 
accusers, 
tance traditionally given to confrontation in our 
legal system, but it held only that neither Con- 
gress nor the President had authorized industrial 
security proceedings lacking this safeguard. 

The logic of the court’s approach, summarized 
in a few sentences by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
seems unanswerable. Before the court is forced 


to reach sO grave a constitutional question, he: 


“It must be made clear that the President 
specifically have decided that 
the imposed procedures are necessary... . Such 


said, 


The court properly noted the impor- - 


‘of unfairness. 


decisions cannot be assumed by acquiescence of 
non-action.- They must be made explicitly not 
only to assure that individuals are’ not deprived 
of cherished rights under procedures not actually 
authorized, but also because explicit action, espe- 
cially in areas of doubtful constitutionality, re- 
quires careful and purposeful consideration by 
those responsible for enacting and implementing 
our laws.” * 

The decision gives the Administration alterna- 
tive opportunities for constructive action, The 
government can accept the situation as the court 
leaves it, simply providing confrontation under 
the present program. Or it can draft a new execu- 


-tive order or legislation to meet the ‘decision. 


THE DETAILS are less important than a fait 
and constructive approach by Congress and the 


_Administration, “Our security programs——the one 


for government employes even more ‘than that 
for industrial workers—have an unh py history 

The Supreme Court’s deci cision can, 
and we believe will, lead to a better solution of 
the problem, 
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Vandercook Says: oe 


* 


The Envious 


: ah 


Whistle—a 


FEtRTes 
bie: 


1r nd Fact 


(This onlest’ is excerpied from the nightly” : Out that the “average” ‘employe. ‘in a steel mill 


broadeéasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- ~ 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday. 


through Friday at 10 p.m., EDT.) - ~ Steelworkers. are. held to be among the more 


‘fortunate of mortals. 


N ANY CONFLICT occurs between 
large opposing groups of -human_ beings 
(who so frequently imagine that their interests are 
much more at variance than they really are) it 
becomes increasingly difficult for outsiders to dis- 
The truth, as we're all of us 

aware, is strongly col- 5 
ored by emotion, As, in 
their turn, emotions are 
colored ‘by self-interest. 
Precisely such. a major 
conflict of points of view 
is now taking place be- 
tween the Steelworkers, 
representing a member- 
ship of close to half a 
million, and the 12 big 
corporate entities who 
produce most of the steel 
which is*made in this greatest of all steel-produc- 

ing nations. 

There are “claims and counter claims” but in 
that hailstorm of contradictory assertions, a cer- 
tain number of incontrovertable facts may be dis- 
tinguished. 

Spokesmen of the industry are fond of pointing 


Morgan Says: 


_ Vandercook 


“earns better than $3 an hour: » That unvarnished 
fact as is intended, frequently has the effect of 


producing a low— even an envious — whistle. 


Let’s see . . . reckon office 
workers, for instance, who usually have year- 


_round jobs ; . . that’s $24 a day not counting 


overtime. And that, by multiplication, is more 
than $6,000 a year and that, reflects the by- 
stander, is not bad going. It wouldn’t be, if that 
was the way things worked out. But they don’t. 

It is a matter of fact that, individual steel 
workers have actually achieved the ideal of full 
annual employment only one year out of 13. 
When bad times come, as they did during 1949, 
then again during 1954 and once more during 
the latest recession, massive lay-offs have hit steel 
workers hard and early. So that those “good 
wages” 
workers’ families, during only a few months a 
year. And for some of them, for less than that. 


IN THE PAST 20 YEARS, steel productivity 
—in terms of output per man-hour—has risen 
almost 80 percent. That production miracle has 
been accompanied by an increase in the mill- 


’ workers’ “‘real” wages of just under 72 percent. 


Little if any of that gain in productivity has 
been reflected in benefits to the public expressed 
in lower prices, 


Rights Commission Holds Hope 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P..Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen 


10 Morgan over the ABC network Monday 


through Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


ir AIR-MINDED CITIZENS can agree with an 

official of the NAACP in Tallahassee who saw 
the life sentences given all four white youths con- 
victed of raping a Negro college girl in Florida 
as ar important step toward eliminating the dou- 
ble standard of justice. There is other encour- 
aging evidence that the 
forces of sanity and de- 
cency in the South are 
making an increasing im- 
pact on the problem of 
race relations — an im- 
pact which some other 
sectors of the country, for 
all their lip-service to 
fairness, may find it diffi- 
cult to duplicate, 

Last week, for ex- 
ample, Florida’s Gov. 
Collins vetoed legislation which would have au- 
thorized the expenditure of half a milliom Florida 
tax dollars for a segregationist propaganda cam- 
paign, The fact that the idea collapsed too in three 
other states which were ~supposed to cooperate 


Washington Reports: 


Celler, Lindsay 
On Civil Rights 


CHAIRMAN EMANUEL CELLER (D-N. Y.) 
of the House Judiciary Committee has predicted 
passage by Congress this year of a civil rights bill 
“which will be stronger than the one passed last — 
year.” 

Celler and Rep. John V. Lindsay (R-N. Y.), 
also a member of the committee, joined in a bi- 
partisan plea for effective civil rights legislation 
on the AFL-CIO public service program, Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, which is carried by 
260 radio, stations. 

Lindsay said legislation recommended by a 
‘subcommittee provides three “urgently- needed: 
provisions: 


1. Assistance to communities which are caine : 


asincere effort to comply with the Supreme Court 
decision. ~ 

“For example,” Lindsay said, “a psychiatrist 
could be provided ...-where a school board 
‘needed particular assistance, Expert advice could 
be provided on request.” 


2. Authority for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


with Florida on the venture may have some added 


’ significance. 


The end of the double standard, however, is 
still a long way off. It will take a more enlightened 
and aroused public opinion and a more consist- 
ently responsible political leadership at all levels 
to keep the limited progress from slipping away. 
This is why the fate of the federal Civil Rights 
Commission is so important and why what the 
commission has to say about itself in its so-called 
“final report,” due in September, can have a vital 
bearing on such progress. 


THE COMMISSION has virtually no powers. 
In its single hearing on denial of voting rights— 
which took place in Montgomery, Ala.—it was 
frustrated, defied and ridiculed. But by these 
very tokens its importance increased; the focus 
on systemic suppression of the Negroes’ right 
of franchise was made more vivid. 

The Civil. Rights Commission now is concen- 
trating on its September report to the President. 
This could be a watery, timid document. But 
the commission need go no farther than the evi- 
dence it has already gathered in order to put to- 
gether a telling argument for its continuation; tell- 
ing, that is, if the Administration is really willing 
to tackle the stubborn problems of racial preju- 


dice with the ardor and all deliberate speed they 
call for. 


Urge Action 
Legislation 


gation to enter initially and quickly cases involv- | 


ing so-called “hate bombings” which Lindsay said 
“have now become an interstate problem.” 


have applied, for a great many -steel: 


=(Ts yvour — 
WASHINGTON 


Willard 2 Dhelton 


_ THE VOTES in the Senate on the McCarthy amendment to the 
tax laws give a fascinating reflection of congressional maneuver- 
ing on.Mr, Eisenhower’s “inflation” issue. They also suggest that 
Democrats ready to meet this issue head-on can do a great deal to 
clarify public thinking. 

The sequence of events was this: 

Sen, Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.) filed an amendment to a 
bill extending Korean war corporation and excise taxes that would 
have killed much of the Eisenhower 1954 tax-law section that gave 
special favors to income gained by stockholders. 

The McCarthy amendment was passed by the Senate, 47 to 31, 
on June 25. Four days later, senators appointed to confer with 
the House on the issue reported back that the House conferees 
were adamant, that the Senate had been compelled to give up the 
McCarthy amendment in order to put through the revenue extension. 


The Senate thereupon went into an extraordinary floor debate, 
with champions of the McCarthy amendment almost openly charg- 
ing that powerful Senate veterans on the Finance Committee, 
senators who had been named as conferees with the House, had 
sold the Senate majority viewpoint down the river. 


In an extraordinary rollcall, an impressive majority of the Demo- 
crats, who as party members are nearly two-thirds of the Senate, 
indignantly voted to repudiate the “compromise” bill abandoning 
the McCarthy proposal. The compromise carried, but only because 


32 Republicans voted solidly with the minority of the Democrats 
to accept it. 


* * * 
FUNNY BUSINESS was apparent all over the place as the Senate 
debated the odd performance of -its conferees, 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) of the Finance Committee, who 
headed the Senate conferees, allowed the burden of defending the 
so-called compromise to be carried by his second in command, Sen. 


Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.), who had voted for the McCarthy. amend- 
ment on the first go-round. 


Sen. Russell Long (D-La.), who favored the McCarthy amend- 
ment, pointed out that the tax-extension bill had been shoved 
through the House originally under a “gag rule,” giving no chance 
to liberal Democrats to amend it. When the Senate amended it 
by adding McCarthy’s provision, things somehow vanished in 
vapor in the conference committee. 


To this a so-called Eisenhower Republican, Sen. Frank, Carlson 
(Kan.), plaintively argued that the rules prevented the Senate from 
delving into the actions and minds of its conferees. Long in effect 
snorted derisively. 

Long asked Kerr whether he claimed that the Senate position 
was honorably upheld, in discussion with House spokesmen, “by 
the Senate conferee” who urged “that the Senate recede from the 
Senate amendments” and accept the House version of the tax- 
extension bill “before the House conferees had even been officially 
appointed.” 

Said Kerr blandly, Long had “propounded a question which I 
do not understand.” 

’ * * * 

McCARTHY POINTED OUT on June 25 that 16 present 
Republican members of the Senate had voted, way back in 1954, 
to turn down Eisenhower’s original request to get the tax laws 
amended so as to favor people who make their income from divi- 
dends rather than wages or salaries. But only one of the GOP 
members, Sen. William Langer (N. D.), stuck to his guns this year. 

The .rest of them were unrecorded or voted against McCarthy. 
GOP senators, even the more liberal, have been turning highly 
partisan in defense of Mr. Eisenhower in their minority days. 

When the final test came June 29 on whether the Senate should 
put up with what its conferees had done, 35 of 60 Democrats who 
voted refused to go along with Byrd. Among the 15 freshmen 
Democrats elected last November, 13 voted to reject the “com- 
promise” which dumped the McCarthy amendment. . All 32 GOP 
senators present voted a party-line approval of the dumping. 


3. Civil injunctive relief to persons prevented me 


from enjoying equal protection of the law because 
of race, color or creed. The attorney general 
would have the power—on request—to issue an 
injunction to- protect the rights of a private indi- 
vidual under the 14th Amendment. 


CELLER DESCRIBED this “Title 3” as “a 
protection of civil rights on all levels of-life, not 
only in education but in labor, housing and trans- 
portation.” 

Explaining -his optimism about congressional 
action on civil rights, Celler declared: 


“In the last Congress . . . I was told it was 
hopeless and that nothing could be done. But 
with the help of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, we finally evolved a bill. I think with 
persistence . . . we’re going to have a bill which 
will be stronger than the one last year.” 


REP. EMANUEL CELLER (DN. Y. ), left, dietrnian of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and Rep. John V. Lindsay (R-N. Y.), a com- 
mittee member, agree that Congress should pass a civil rights bill 
this session which includes the section eliminated from the 1957 
bill, a section giving the Attorney General power to seek court 
injunctions against violations of, civil rights, 
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Anti-Union Slogancering: 


Phony: F oreign Competition | 


American industry is currently spending millions 

of dollars to propagandize against labor's demands 

_ for a fair share of thé wealth they help produce. 
In this high-powered campaign, a recurring theme 
is that wage increases would “‘price the U. S. out 
of the world market.” : 

In the following article, written by Press Asso- 
ciates, Inc., in its “Labor Week” service for the 
trade union_movement, this argument is analyzed. 
through a careful study uf the entire picture of 
world competition. 


\HINKING UP SLOGANS with which to beat 

labor unions must be one of the steadiest jobs 

on earth. — : 

Every time you turn around you can find some 
new trick phrase clearly designed, to paint the Amer- 
ican worker and especially the American union man 
as a short-sighted, selfish ‘and greedy individual out 
to wreck the company for which he works and the 
economy of the country. 

We are now in the midst of another wave of 
phrase-making that is obviously part of a larger 
operation to undermine the influence of labor un- 
ions and cut down on their economic strength. 

In the midst of huge profits and the emergence of 
millionaires by the dozen; the idea that an ordizary 
workingman can earn a reasonably decent living is 
a never-ending source of indignation for the busi- 
ness community. 

Back in World War I the big scandal was the 
planted story that all over the country factory work- 
ers were so overloaded with cash that they were 
buying themselves silk shirts. Well, maybe a few did, 
but the vast majority of workers didn’t. Neverthe- 
less, the “silk shirt” became the symbol around which 
management rallied in order to keep wages down: 

In World War Il, the big business propaganda cry 
was that American labor was unpatriotic, that it 
had gone on strike against the war effort in order 
to get itself high wages. The blunt fact is that World 
War II was remarkable for the scarcity of strikes 
and for the stupendous outpouring of war goods 
that won two separate wars—against Fascism in Eur- 
ope and Imperialism in Japan. 

MORE RECENTLY the everlasting drive of busi- 
ness and industry to hold down wages has been 
marked by shrill warnings against “inflation” sup- 
.posedly sparked by “soft wage” boosts wrung from 
some of the country’s richest corporations by the 
threats of all-powerful labor. 

Even Pres. Eisenhower has lent himself to this 
kind of anti-labor sloganeering which is part of the 
‘steady outpouring of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The big slogan right now is that we are “pricing 
ourselves out of the world market.” 

Is this new gimmick slogan any more true than 
the World War I charge that all American workers 
wore silk shirts or that we turned out millions and 
millions of tons of materials in World War II with 
the work force on strike most of the time? 

The answer is that it is not. 

Business propagandists point-to the fall in Amer- 
ican exports during 1958 and the first part of 1959 
and say in effect: “There you see. American wages 
are so high that the rest of the world can’t afford to 
buy our products. We're pricing ourselves out of 
the world market and high wages are to blame.” 

Yet if the facts are examined, the story is quite 
different. 

-IN THE FIRST PLACE there has been no catas- 
trophic fall in American exports. In 1958 U.S. civil- 
jan exports were about $3 billion less than in 1957. 
But what the business propagandists fail to tell you 
is that 1957 was a freak year because of the Suez 
crisis which opened the door to am abnormally large 
demand for U. S. wheat, coiton and oil. Actually 
1958 exports were $2.3 billion above the annual 
average for 1952-’56. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


When faced with an emergency 

Like unexpected company 

Or mice or earthquake, fire or flood “ 
Or accidents involving blood 

Or zippers that refuse to zip 

Or two a. m. attacks of grippe 

Or funny sounds downstairs at night 
Or motors that don’t sound quite right, 
Am I cool-headed, stout of heart? 
Not me. I simply fall apart. 


When everything I do goes wrong 
From start to finish, all day long: 
When sauces curdle, dishes chip, 
And souffies fall and faucets drip, 
And hair goes limp and hemlines sag, 
And fuses blow and children nag 
And then, to climax all my woes, 

I run my final pair of hose, 

Do I surmount these handicaps? 
Not me, I don’t. I just collapse. 


_American markets in Latin America. 


ptt 


Moreover, the U. S. share of total world exports 
has remained remarkably stable. It was 17.7. in 


- 1950 and with relatively minor fluctuations was 17.2 


in 1958—surely no indication that the U, S:. was 
being blacked out by other countries because ap 
high wages paid in our country. — 

WHERE U.S. PRICES have failed to meet an 
increasingly competitive market’s needs, the blame 
by no means can be attributed to high American 


‘wages. Much of the blame must go to an unwilling- 


ness of American industry to cut its profit margin. . 
On this point, the Research Dept. of the AFL-CIO 
has observed: 

“American firms themselves are going to have to 
change their whole attitude regarding their role in 
world trade and to recognize that competition in 
markets abroad has sharpened and will become in- 


j creasingly more rigorous in the years ahead. This 


may require lowering of often excessive profit 
margins in order to meet the prices of foreign 
‘competitors. 

“It may also mean more determined efforts to 
retain markets abroad ‘and open up new ones by 
really selling American products. If the world is no 
longer a seller’s market for American business and 
industry, it means that American companies are 
going to have to buckle down to a real selling job 
to retain the markets they built up in the years 
when the U.S. had little competition in the world 
market.” 

This advice to American industry to do a better 


selling job is not to be brushed aside. Only recently |; 


the Wall Street Journal discussed the loss of some 


complained that unequipped salesmen were being 
sent to Latin America and that American firms 
were underestimating the quality of foreign competi- 
tive goods and the superior selling ability of foreign 
salesmen. 

AGAIN, THE OLD ARGUMENT that European 
workers are grossly underpaid as compared with 
American workers has been challenged by Steel- 
workers Pres. David McDonald who has declared 
that the “low foreign wage argument,” at least so 
far as steel is concerned is misleading. 

“The industry,” he says, “has perpetrated a statis- 
tical trick in comparing hourly wages abroad with 
high hourly wages here. Comparisons of hourly 
wages of individual workers are meaningless by 
themselves, when the average foreign company has 
on the average two or three times as many workers 
working a longer workweek, than American com- 
panies with the same production. The employe’s 
total wage bill could be, and in many instances is, 
actually higher abroad.” 

McDonald also cited the fact that in the U.S., 
collective bargaining emphasis is on high hourly 
rates while abroad the chief emphasis is on social 
security and other fringe benefits which are care- 
fully omitted by American industry when it cites’ 
comparative wages. 

There are definite areas where low wages abroad 
have contributed to the loss of American markets, 
but in these cases the AFL-CIO has suggested that 
the solution is not to cut American wages and thus 
reduce vitally-needed buying power, but to take ef- 
fective action to promote fair labor standards in 
international trade in conjunction with our multi- 
lateral tariff negotiations. 

Undoubtedly, as the ruin of World War II re- 
cedes and other nations come back with increasing 
strength into the world market, the pattern of in- 
ternational trade will become more and more com- 
petitive. pai 

But it is an ill service to the American people 
and to American workers to use this devélopment 
as an unfair and untruthful propaganda weapon to 
beat down American wages and increase already 
swollen profits. 


And What Do I Do—Who, Me? 


By Jane Goodsell 


When payday’s distant and remote. 

And when the wolf is at my throat, 
' And all the bills are overdue, 

And I’m smack out of revenue, - 

And I have nothing fit to wear, 

And roof and furnace need repair, 

Do I sit down and analyze 

The ways. I can economize? 

Unh, unh. At times as grim as that 

I buy myself a giddy hat. 


When I have reached my tether’s enc 
And feel I’ve lost my only friend, 
And I’ve a simply awful cold, © 
And look one-hundred-ten years old, 
And life seems full of woe and pain, 
And all it ever does is rain, 

And no one asks me anywhere, 

And I can’t win at solitaire, 

Do I give in to feeling blue, 

And mope and pout? You bet I do! 
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How to Buy: 
Home Freezer Cost 


By Sidney Margolius 


that some of the get-rich-quick operators have been weeded: out 
of the business. Even under the sponsorship of some big depart- 
ment stores, several aspects of high-pressure selling continue. Most 
importantly, some salesmen still refuse to State” the cost of food 
and freezer separately. 

If there is no breakdown, you 
never know how much you pay 
for the freezer and how much for 
the food. You may be paying 
more for each than if you shopped 
for the best buy in a freezer and 
then provisioned it with supermar- 
ket specials or bought from‘ local 
suppliers in bulk — for 
freezers. : 

But you should examine if the cost 
of owning a freezer will or will not 
cancel out the advantages of storing 
specials or buying in bulk. 

Freezers have come down in price 
in recent years. You now can buy a 
13-cubic foot chest around the $250 
sheik The fact still remains that a separate ‘freezer often is more 
of a convenience than a money-saver for many families. You are 
likely to save money only if you have a large family and use a freezer 
heavily, or live near a rural area where you can buy meat and pro- 
duce in bulk at low price or raise some of your own food for the 
freezer. Otherwise an adequate freezing compartment in a standard 
refrigerator may be more feasible. It will enable you to take ad- 
vantage of cut-price meat, poultry and frozen-food specials at the 
stores. 


COSTS OF OWNING and operating a freezer may range from 
12 to 17 cents a pound, depending on how often you turn over 
the contents. Based on research by the U.S. Agriculture Dept., 
your true costs for owning and operating a freezer costing about 
$250 and storing about 450 pounds, would run roughly something 
like this: 


Interest on investment at 3.5 percent ......... $ 8.75 
San TES SI fives ces cc ceca cteees . 16.60 
PT is, SG See gee ha ssc Ran cs “ae 
ErlectPicity © 2... i canind AEE, a PPMP - 30.00 
pe BOS a eee ree -. 4.00 
Packaging (2 cents a lb. for 450 Ibs.) ....... - 900 

Total $76.35 


Thus your freezer operating cost for each’ pound of food stored 
would be about 17 cents a pound for 450 pounds a year. If you 
use the freezer more heavily, and turned over 675 pounds a year, 
your operating cost per pound would come down to about 12 cents, 
since most of your costs would remain the same. 


SINCE A FREEZER is expensive to own, not only should you 
work at using it heavily but it should be used primarily for the 
costlier foods as meat. If you use it to store such items as beans 
or bread, you have to add 12 to 17 cents a pound. 

In shopping refrigerators, compare values by comparing the 
cost per cubic foot of capacity. Simply divide the number of 
cubic feet into the price. Upright freezers save space and are more 
convenient but cost more, as, for example, $18.50 per cubic foot 
of capacity compared to $16 for.a chest. 

Similarly, in shopping for a refrigerator compare the capacity 
of the freezer compartment in different brands and models. The 
freezer capacity is a more important value than convenience 
gadgets such as ice ejectors. You may. find that a 12-cubic-foot 
refrigerator of one make provides-74 pounds of freezer-compart- 
ment space, but another of the same size provides only 59 pounds. 

Copyright 1259 by Sidney Margolius 


' Cry Exposed 


May Cancel Savings 


aided ascgersessr PLANS have gotten more respectable now : 
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Bargaining Reports Shows-->- ===) minipes eats 


Week-end. 
Wage Nov 


Premiumfy 
w Common 


Premium pay for work on Saturday or Sunday is ‘now a common 
feature of union contracts, according to the current. issue of Col- 
lective Bargaining Reports, publication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 


Research: 


Nearly 60 percent of major agreements—those covering 1,000 or 


more workers—now call for extra® 


pay on Saturdays, the publication 
says. This is usually time and one- 
half the regular rate of pay. 

The report is based on a new 
study of major agreements by the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The study sur- 
veyed 1,736 pacts covering some 
7.8 million workers, or about half 
of all workers. under union con- 
tracts, excepting railway and airline 
employes. 

The 57 percent of agreements 
specifically calling for extra pay 
for work on Saturday as such cover 
59 percent of the, 7.8 million total. 
Other pacts call for premium pay 
if Saturday is the sixth working day 
or is in excess of 40 hours. Some 
industries, like apparel, have largely’ 
ended weekend work and so have 
no contract provision on Saturday 
or Sunday pay. 

“These weekend-premium pro- 
visions reflect recognition of the 
inconvenience of working on a 
day which most people enjoy as 
a day off from work,” Collective 
Bargaining Reports said. “They 
serve also to deter employers 


State Official Lauded 


On Return to Union 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Joseph Sabel 
of the Meat Cutters, -who has 
stepped down as state Deputy Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry, won 
praise from management, labor and 
government for a job “well-done.” 
, Sabel was feted at a dinner spon- 
sored by American Stores, Inc., be- 
fore returning to his duties as secre- 
tary-treasurer of Amalgamated 
Food Employes’ Local 590 in Pitts- 
burgh. 


from ——— work on such 
days.” 

The trend inns been upward. A 
similar study in 1952 showed Sat- 
urday pay called for in only 48 
percent of major pacts covered. 


Saturday premium pay is widely | 


prevalent. in manufacturing indus- 
tries, with 64 percent of such pacts 
requiring it. Tn non-manufacturing, 
where Saturday work has been the 
practice, only 43 percent call for 
premium pay. However, this is up 
from the 23 percent of the 1952 
survey, while the rise for manufac- 
turing, less sharp, was from 58 to 
64 percent. 

Among manufacturing industries, 
the highest rate was for furniture, 
where all 17 contracts surveyed 
specified Saturday premium pay. 
Other high rates were found in ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery and 
transportation equipment. | Con- 
struction led the non-manufactur- 
ing group, with 86 percent of 148 
major pacts calling for Saturday 
premium pay, compared to an av- 
erage 43 percent for all nonmanu- 
facturing. 

The lowest rates in non-manu- 
facturing were in communications 
and retail trade, where only 8 and 
9 percent, respectively, specified 
Saturday premium rates. The lows 
in manufacturing were 31 percent 
in paper and 33 percent in primary 
metals. - 

About 75 percent of all major 
contracts provide extra pay for 
- Sunday work, 

Collective Bargaining Reports 
also listed average hourly earnings 
in a half-dozen occupations in six 


‘major cities, and gave statistics for 


bargaining purposes. 


succeed Joseph F.. Collis, second from right. 


NEW HELMSMAN of Newspaper Guild is Pres.-eiect Arthur Rosenstock, second from left, named to 
ANG Executive Vice Pres. William J. Farson (right), 


and Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Perlik, Jr., (left), were re-elected without oppostion. Collis will remain 
on the Guild’s executive board as a vice president. 


Carey Asks 
Senate to Kill 
Smith Bill. 


Existing civil rights, labor and 
welfare legislation passed by Con- 
gress over the years would be 
“reduced to shambles” by a “states’ 
rights” measure which has passed 
the House and is now pending in 
the Senate, AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. Sec.-Treas. James B. 
Carey has charged. 

Denouncing the bill, which was 
sponsored by Rep. Howard Smith 
(D-Va.), Carey said its enactment 
would force the nation “to return 
to the 18th century” when the 
states were bound together only 
in a “loosely-knit confederation.” 

Smith’s measure would prevent 
federal law from taking prece- 
dence over state statutes unless 


preemption in a given field. It 
would apply equally to present and 
future laws. A similar bill cleared 
the House in 1958, but was killed 


by one vote in the upper body. 


Rate of Premium Pay for Work on Saturday and Sunday, 
Major Agreements, 1958 
Muiitieaie'i Percent of Provisions With Rate of— 
Provisions Time and l¥a & Double 
Industry Surveyed One-Half 2 Time Other 
Saturday Work 
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Electrical machinery .... 90 90 a ee 6 
Transportation equipment. 124 92 2 1 
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Transportation (excluding ? 
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Utilities: electric & gas ... 37 89 co 3 5 
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Sunday Work 
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Congress specifically declares its |; 


Guild Convention Elects 


Rosenstock President 


New York—Arthur Rosenstock of New York has been elected 
president of the ib tay Guild to succeed Joseph F. Collis of 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Rosenstock, a tilwarien at the New York Post, was unopposed 
in nominations at the Guild’s 26th annual convention here. He will 


take office Oct. 15. The ANG pres- 
idency is a non-salaried post. 

Collis said he was stepping down 
in the interests of unity in a year 
when the Guild must consolidate its 
forces to meet publisher attacks 
and move toward its goal of 50,000 
members. He had indicated a year 
ago that he would not seek re- 
election to a fourth two-year term 
but more recently had considered 
running again. He was the first to 
second the nomination of Rosen- 
stock. 

Collis will remain on the Guild’s 
international executive board as a 
vice president-at-large. He,and five 
others were elected to at-large seats 
without opposition. The others are 
Ed Marciniak of Chicago, Frances 
D’Hondt of Detroit, Harvey Wing 
of San Francisco, Richard Davis of 
Baltimore and Ken Reiger of To- 
ledo, O. 

Regional vice presidencies went 
to Richard Lane of Memphis, 
Tenn., James B. Woods of St. 
Louis, Jack Howard of San Fran- 
cisco, Eric R. I. Cawdron of Otta- 
wa, Ont., and James Egan of New 
York. The only contest occurs in 
Reg. I, where Vice Pres. John H. 
Thompson of Boston is opposed by 
Daniel McLaughlin of Elizabeth, 
N. J., a former vice president. The 
runoff will be by referendum of the 
members in the region in Septem- 
ber. 


Returned to office by acclamation 
were the ANG’s full-time adminis- 
trators, Executive Vice Pres. Wil- 
liam J. Farson and _ Sec.-Treas. 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr. 


The convention voted without 
dissent to double the percentage 
of monthly dues now allotted to 
the defense fund and to increase 
the monthly per capita payment 
from $1.50 to $1.80. The in- 
crease is designed to accelerate 
achievement of a $1 million fund 
for use in strikes and lockouts. 

The delegates also designated the 
next 12 months as an “organizing 
year” and outlined’ a course of ac- 
tion aimed at reaching the Guild’s 
immediate goal of 50,000 members. 


During the past year membership 
hit a record peak of 30,857. 
Target groups in the organizing 
year will be free riders, unorganized 
departments of papers with which 


the Guild already has contracts,. 


and unorganized newspapers in 
cities where the Guild already has 
locals. The convention pledged the 


full resources and manpower of the 
ANG in the drive, 


Printer Urges’ 
One Big Union 
In Publishing 


New York—‘One big union” in 
the publishing industry was sug- 
gested by a leader of the Typo- 
graphical Union in an address to 
the Newspaper Guild’s convention 
here. 

Francis. G. Barrett, president of 
“Big Six,” the New York -local of 
the ITU, said: 

“I see no reason why the vari- 
ous craft unions and the Guild 
should not merge on a national 
level into one organization, un- 
der departments, covering each 
operation as it now exists, and 
supervised by a national council.” 


Referring to the unaffiliated De- 


liverers’ strike last December, dur- 


ing which all major dailies in New 
York suspended publication, Bar- 
rett said the publishers have appro- 
priated labor’s slogan as their own: 
“An injury to one is an injury to 
all.” 

He called for “organic” unity 
among the publishing craft unions 
and the Guild which would enable 
them to deal more effectively with 
the publishers. 


Labor Backs 
Civil Defense 
Budget Plea 


Labor’s full support for civil de- 


fense preparation has been empha- - 


sized in testimony before a House 
Appropriations subcommittee. 

Civi! defense is an integral part 
of the nation’s military prepared- 
ness, AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley emphasized. He 
urged a subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Albert Thomas (D-Tex.) to 
support the full $75 million re- 
quested in the budget of the Office 
of Civil & Defense Mobilization. 
The appropriation request includes 
matching funds for state and local 
civil defense programs. 

Riley praised Office of Civil De- 
fense plans for “an accelerated in- 
formation and education program 
dealing with radioactive fallout 
protection.” 
tee workers in all industries “must 
first be taught the danger and then 


the necessary safety precautions”. 
in- dealing with radioactivity, 


He told the commit-- 
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CARRYING ON a 60-year tradition of rank‘and-file scrutiny of union francs, a three-member 
auditing committee of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes goes over the books of the 450,000-mem- 
ber union with an accountant, M. Earl Tedtman, CPA (left), and Sec.-Treas. Jack Weinberger (stand- 
ing). Committee members: are Irving Gould, Atlantic City waiter; Frankie pene San Francisco 
waitress, and C. D. Visina, a cook from Duluth. 


Rail Unions Support 
Accident Report Bill 


Railway labor unions, charging railroads with a “shameful” acci- 
dent record, have appealed to Congress to tighten the Accident 


Reports Act. 


Harry See, chairman of the Safety Committee of the 23-union 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, urged passage of a-report- 


_ ing bill introduced by Sen. War-® 


ren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.). See 
also is legislative representative of 
the AFL-CIO Railroad Trainmen. 
_ AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Wal- 
ter J. Mason, in a statement filed 
with the Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Subcommittee, backed 
up See by charging that rail em- 
ployers had erected an “iron cur- 
tain” around their accident expe- 
rience, denying the facts to both 
workers and the public. 

’ The 66 deaths and 4,482 in- 
juries reported for the first four 
months of this year exceeded 
totals for the same periods of 
1958 and 1957 even as railway 
jobs fell off 17 percent since 1957 
and even with reporting records 
which are “full of holes,” See de- 
clared. 


Bolstering his charge that the 
death and accident toll is under- 
stated, See cited cases of injuries 
which went unreported. He said 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s “very restrictive interpreta- 
tion” -of existing law enables rail- 
roads: to escape reporting injuries. 


Accidents Unreported 
See charged that “many” rail- 
roads “deliberately” failed to report 
accidents. He said so far this year 


Carlough New 
Sheet Metal 
President 


Atlantic. City, N. J.—Edward 
Carlough, gince 1951 
treasurer of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, was elected president of the 
union at a board meeting here. 
He succeeds the late Robert Byron. 

New secretary-treasurer is David 
S. Turner of Salt Lake City, who 
has served since 1956 as an inter- 
national organizer. 

Carlough has been a member of 
the Sheet Metal Workers for 32 
- years, becoming a journeyman after 
serving four years as an apprentice. 
He became president of his local in 
1941 and an international vice pres- 

ident in 1945. 
~ “Turner joined Local 312, Salt 
Lake City, in 1948 and rose to be 
president and business agent before 
joining the international staff. 

Byron, a longtime veteran in the 
former AFL and friend of the-ate 
Samuel Gompers, died a few weeks 
-ago in an Evanston, Iil., hospital. 
He had planned to retire June 30. 


secretary- 


four carriers have been fined on 60 
counts for violating reporting rules 
despite an “inadequate” ICC polic- 
ing staff. eee 

He told the subcommittee that 
RLEA three years ago proposed to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads that a joint national safety 
committee be set up. He said the 
unions understand that some rail- 
roads agreed but others refused. 

“Meantime, conditions have 
grown worse,” he added. 

Mason. hit the ICC for its “in- 
credible” laxity in overseeing re- 
porting methods. He noted the 
Budget Bureau has denied the ICC 
the privilege of publishing its so- 
called “accident frequency rates” 
because the statistics under the ICC 
rules bear no comparison to the 
accident-reporting standards set up 
by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Mason said he suspects the 
railroads keep an extra set of ac- 
curate injury frequency rates to 
guide their own insurance depart- 
ments and safety engineers. The 
ASA standard records as a death 
any fatality resulting from a work 
injury, he said. Under the ICC- 
railroad standard, a death is 
counted as such if it occurs with- 
in 24-hours after the accident; a 
death 24 hours after an accident 
is recorded as an injury. 


He said the ASA standard holds 
an injury is reportable if the worker 
is unable to work on the day fol- 
lowing the injury. But the ICC- 
railroad rule is that an injury is re- 
portable only if the injury keeps 
the worker off the job for a total 
of 72 shours in the 10-day period 
after the accident, he explained. 

See emphasized that complete 
and accurate reporting of accidents 
is the Only way to discover their 
causes and eliminate them. 


CORRECTION 


There were two errors in the cal 
endar of coming ‘conventions in the 
AFL-CIO News of June 20. 

The meeting of the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers will bé held 
starting Oct. 5 in Cleveland, at the 
same time and place as the conven- 
tion of the Chemical Workers, in- 
stead of in Chicago beginning Aug. 
30, as erroneously stated. The 
AFL-CIO Auxiliaries’ convention 
will be Held in San Francisco, as 
printed, but simultaneously with 
the AFL-CIO convention opening 
Sept. 17 instead of during the week 
of Dec. 17. 


Labor Fetes 


British Glass 
Union Group 


The exchange of trade union 
delegations is the surest road to 
improved understanding between 
the British and American labor 
movements, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler told a visiting 
British group. 

Schnitzler spoke at a luncheon 
honoring an 1l-man_ delegation 
from the 800,000-member General 
& Municipal Workers Union. The 
group, made up chiefly of workers 
from Britain’s glass industry, made 
a two-week study. tour of the in- 
dustry in this country under the 
sponsorship of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers. 

The British union last year spon- 
sored a tour of its glass industry by 
a team from the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers. 


GBBA Pres. Lee Minton, ‘in 
welcoming the British visitors, 
expressed hope that “this peo- 
ples-to-peoples approach will re- 
sult in a mutual understanding 
of the similarities as well as. di- 
versities which enrich our re- 
spective free societies.” 


Sir Thomas Williamson led the 
British team in its tour of glass con- 
tainer and fiber glass plants in. New 
Jersey, Ohio and Georgia. In 
Washington, they toured AFL-CIO 
headquarters and held a discussion 
session with AFL-CIO department 
chiefs. : 


Questions they fired had to do 
with American labor’s position and 
approach on labor - management 
corruption, the unorganized, union 
security, runaway plants, women 
working on late shifts, married 
women workers and international 
activities, 


CLC Suspends 


Seafarers Union 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian 
Labor Congress has _ suspended 
the Seafarers from membership on 
the ground that the union has 
invaded the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Association of Marine En- 
gineers, another CLC affiliate. 

The decision was announced by 
CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin in a let- 
ter to SIU Vice Pres. Hal Banks. 
Jodoin cited a stand by the SIU 
before the CLC executive council 
“in which you emphatically stated 
your refusal to abide by the deci- 
sions of the executive council.” 

The CLC’s next convention, 
scheduled for Montreal in April 
1960, will consider the suspension. 
The last CLC convention expelled 
the Operating Engineers and the 
Technical Engineers, which pre- 
viously had beén suspended also 
for disregarding jurisdictional lines. 


Over Red ‘Management: : 


Employer 


43rd session here. 


* 


Delegates 


‘Strike’ ILO Finale ‘ 


Special to the AFL-CIO’ News ; 

Geneva, Switzerland—Additional measures to protect workers 
against job hazards, and new proposals to promote teamwork 
within nations for the solution of economic problems, were tenta- 
tively. adopted . by the Intl. Labor Conference as it wound up its” 


mang 


In accordance with the standard 
practice of the 80-nation ILO, these 
new measures aiming at social 
progress will be submitted to mem- 
ber governments for consideration 
before being -whipped into final 
shape at next year’s session. 

Employer delegates from the 
non-Communist countries boycot- 
ed final sessions of the committees 
which prepared the two sets of 
proposals. Their refusal to partici- 
pate stemmed from the presence of 
employer delegates from the Soyiet 
bloc. When the ILO refused to 
accept their argument that Soviet 
“employers” shouldn’t sit on com- 
mittees, U.S. as well as other em- 
ployer spokesmen from the free 
world stalked out. 

Reporting for the committee 
studying effective consultation be- 
tween public authorities, employers 
and-workers’ organizations, Edward 
Marcianiak, vice president of the 
Newspaper Guild twitted them by 
declaring: 

_ “Thirty employers ay our com- 

mittee were on the picket line 
_and not in the committee room.” 

Elwood P. Swisher, another 
AFL-CIO representative at the con- 
ference, referred to the employer 
bolt as an “unauthorized strike.” 

Marcianiak and Swisher were 
among 10 AFL-CIO advisers work- 
ing with Rudy Faupl, U.S. worker 
delegate to the conference. 


Central Issue 
David A. Morse, ILO director 
general and a former U.S. assistant 
secretary of labor, warned in his 
final address that “employment is 
clearly the central issue of social 
policy in the world today.” 

“The creation of. new jobs 
through economic development,” 
he said, “is lagging behind popu- 
lation growth. The great issue 
which faces us all during the next 
quarter of a century is whether 
economic and social development 
can overtake population growth.” 

Swisher, vice president of the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
stressed the “need for international 
action in the field of radiation 
safety” as he presented, in the name 
of the worker delegates, the con- 
clusions of the radiation committee. 

He told the conference the pro- 
posals should be unanimously 


unions organize food, drink and 


presided. 


ican workers in the industry into 
free, democratic unions will be di- 
rected by the Intl. Union of Food, 
Drink & Tobacco Workers, the in- 
ternationdl trade secretariat in the 
field, and will be in charge of An- 
drew C. McClellan as IUFDTW’s 
Western Hemisphere representa- 
tive. 

McClellan for the past three 
years has been general represent- 
ative of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), western hemisphere arm of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. He left after the 
meeting here for Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for conferences with IUFDTW 
Pres. Jull Poulsen, and will soon 


4 


establish a temporary headquarters 


The drive to enroll Latin Amer-?> San Joss. Costa “hry 


har “30 that the 5 decid 


of atomic energy can go forward | 


hand-in-hand with, and not at. the 


expense of, the safety of the 
workers,” eet et 
The proposals spell out minimum 


standards to be followed by govern... 


ments in establishing rules and pro- 
cedures for the protection of work- 


ers. These standards are to be in- — 


corporated into an international. 
convention, or treaty, after being 
given a final reading next year. 

The proposals laying down the 
basis for “effective consultation and 


cooperation” between public au- ~ 
organizations — 
and employers were reported to the * 


thorities, workers’ 
plenary session by Marcianiak. He 
said they concern “the area of 
economic life which lies between 
collective bargaining on the one 


hand and social legislation on the” 


other.” 
Goals Listed 


“Through consultation and co-— 


operation,” Marcianiak said, “the 
ILO now seeks to discover new and 
better ways of improving social se- 
curity, increasing employment and 
stimulating production, among 
other objectives.” 

The ANG official urged 
“workers, employers and gov- 
ernments alike” to return next 
year with more thoughts on the 
matter so that the final recom- 
mendations to be made on it will 
be the most effective possible. 

Despite the hassle over the em- 
ployer “strike” and the delay 
needed to eject the Hungarian del- 
egation from the three-week con- 
ference, all substantive work was 
completed. Three conventions on 
working conditions for fishermen 
and a recommendation on the set- 
ting up of occupational health serv- 
ices at places of employment were 
adopted in final form. 

Ernst Michanek of Sweden, 
retary of state in the Ministry of 
Labor in his- country, was efected 
chairman of the ILO’s Governing 
Body for the coming year. He 
replaces Julio Barboza-Carneiro, 
ambassador of Brazil. 

Sir Alfred Roberts of Great Brit- 
ain was re-elected chairman of the 
Workers’ Group, and Pierre Wa- 
line, of France, chairman of the 
Employers’ Group. 


sece 


6 U.S. Unions Back 


Latin America Drive 


Chicago—A Coordinating Committee to help Latin American 


tobacco workers was set up by 


six AFL-CIO affiliates at a meeting in headquarters of the Meat 
Cutters here over which AFL-C1O Sec.-Treas, William F, Schnitzler 


The Coordinating - Committee 
named as its secretary-treasuerer 
Harry R. Poole, executive 
president of the Meat Cutters. 

Present at the meeting here in 


addition to Schnitzler and McClel+* 


lan were Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 


Gorman of the Meat Cutters; Sec.- 


Treas. G. R. Hathaway, of the 
Packinghouse Workers; Pres. Dan- 


Harold A. Schnéider of the Grain 
Millers; and David Sternback, 


representative,’ ’ 


vice 


iel E. Conway of the American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers; _ 
Pres. Mort Brandenberg of the Dis- * 
tillery Workers; Pres. Max Green 
berg of the Retail, Wholesale & De=~ 
partment Store. Union; Sec.-Treas. 


AFL-CIO associate inter-American, 
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as the “most lasting and 
began July 1.. 


Testifying before a ‘Senate Judiciary subcommittee, AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Fivlnads H. 
Bookbinder called for speedy enactment of a three-pronged program which would: 


@ Raise to 250,000 a year the‘ 
number of “quota immigrants ad- 
mitted to the nation. 

e Modernize the “discrimina- 
tory” national origins quota sys- 
tem, basing new quotas on “such 
relevant factors as family reunion, 
technical and professional needs, 
refugee relief, national interest ‘and 
resettlement.” 

@ Insure “democratic “dBinnanite 
trative procedures” both for ‘aliens 


and naturalized citizens, while stil) 
taking “reasonable precautions” to | 


keep out subversive elements. 


The federation spokesman noted 
that World Refugee Year has been’ 
recognized by 52 nations, including 
the U.S., with this country’s re- 
sponsibility for participation being 
placed with the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees,. a broadly-based group 
formed to act as an informational 


anize” 


ale i Tat Vett ss 


stl rar ; 


pred ey wag 


the j 


issues. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is 
‘a vice president of the committee, 
and Vice Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, is on 
its board of. directors. 

Bookbinder told. the Senos 
subcommittee that of the several 
bills before it, the one introduced — 
by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) “constitutes the most basic 
and significant change” in the 
immigration laws and represents 
“substantial progress toward lib- 
eralizing and democratizing” pol- 
icies in this field. 

The Kennedy bill, he said, like 
the one filed in the House by Rep. 
Emmanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), 
“frankly and boldly strikes at the 
national origins system” by estab- 


Mills Files Bill to Hike 
Income of OASI Fund 


A bill which would boost revenues of the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance trust fund $300 million a year by ending an existing 
“conflict of interest” in the Treasury Dept. has been introduced by 
Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of the powerful Ways & 


Means Committee. 


The measure would force the®— 


Secretary of the Treasury, when 
borrowing money for the federal 
government from the social secu- 
tity system,’ to pay the same rate 
of interest he pays in the private 
money market. 

At the present time, the gov- 
ernment pays the social security 
system only 25 percent interest, 
while paying as high as 4.5. per- 
cent to private lending institu- 
tions. This costs the social secu- 
rity fund more than $300. million 
annually. 

Mills, whose committee must 
pass on the proposed legislation, 
based the provisions of his: bill on 
unanimous recommendations made 
earlier this year by a 12-member 
Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
tity Financing. 


‘Conflict’ 


The council pointed out that the 
present law poses a “conflict of in- 
trests” for the Secretary of the 
Treasury. As chief financial - offi- 
vr for the U.S., it sz 
lary attempts to “minimize inter- 
st outgo” by borrowing from the 
fund at the lowest rate possible. In 
his role as manager of the OASI 
fund, it added, he should be try- 
ing to get the greatest possible in- 
lerest to boost the fuhhd’s income. 

The report of the advisory coun- 
til—composed of three employer, 
three-employe, and six public mem- 
bers—was hailed by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, who declared 
iis recommendation would “‘sub- 
Santially strengthen the system.” 


Meany declared: “There is no 
tason why the government should 
pay a higher rate on money bor- 
towed from banks and insurance 
tompanies than it pays on money 
borrowed from the social security 
ttust funds,” 


Strengthen System 


The recommendation on the in- 
lerest rates was one of several sug- 
gestions, most of them of a téch- 
tical nature, aimed at strengthen- 
ing the operation of the system. 
All of the recommended changes 
ie contained in the Mills bill. 

The report, issued after a 14- 
month study, concluded that 
there was md foundation for re- 


” 
it said, the Secre- 


and educational agency on refugeelishing quotas based upon the pop- 
ulations of other’ countries rather | # 


'e 


curring rumors that the fund was 
insolvent. 

Meany enthusiastically praised 
the unanimous verdict of the coun- 
cil’s business leaders, economists, 
#insurance experts, financiers and 
labor representatives. 


added profits through “excessive” 


of colonel are employed by 88 of 
the 100 corporations holding the 
bulk of all defense contracts. Most 
of these contracts, he charged, are 
awarded without competitive bid- 
ding. 

“The, system of defense pre- 
curement has led to great abuse,” 
Douglas said on the Senate floor. 
“In addition, when companies. 
with defense contracts hire for- 
mer officers of high rank to ne- 
gotiate with their former fellow 
officers, some of whom they have 
promoted, the potential and ac- 
tual abuses are magnified.” 


The speech was a followup to 
Douglas’ earlier criticism, during 
Senate Finance Committee hear- 
ings, of “gross defects” in the Pen- 
tagon’s system of negotiating con- 
tracts. At that time, he cited 20 
case histories showing “excessive” 
costs which topped the $25 million 
mark. 

The 100 companies, Douglas 
charged, hold “74 percent of all 
defense contracts,” which run to 
more than $20 billion annually. 
The top 10 have a total of 372 ex- 
officers on ‘their payrolls — more 
than half of the total. They in- 
clude: 

Lockheed -Aircraft, 60; Gen- 
eral Dynamics, 54; Westinghouse 
Air Brake, 42; Radio Corp. of 
America, 39; General Electric, 
35; Westinghouse Electric, 33; 
Boeing Aircraft, 30; General 
Tire & Rubber, 28; North Amer- 


than on the national origins of the 
American population. The AFL- 
‘CIO spokesman hailed this. ap- 
proach toward eliminating the “ri- 
gidities and inequities’ of - the 
present system.. ' 

In. urging admission of 250,000 
immigrants annually, as called for 
Lin the Kennedy bill, Bookbinder 
said the nation could absorb: that 
number of new citizens “without 


nities for American workers.” He 
added that organized labor does 
not “overlook the fact that there 
are still more than 3 million Amer- 
ican workers totally unemployed.” 
_ The AFL-CIO, he said, recog- 
nizes that “a sudden, major in- 
crease in our labor force could 
cause dislocations. Automation 
has eliminated many jobs. There 
are dozens of economically-dis- 
tressed communities. For these 


advocate unrestricted immigra- 
tion. We cannot be indifferent to 
short-run distress of our people. 
But we can afford to be much 
more generous than we are now.” 


Bookbinder was critical of the 
nation’s basic immigration law, the 
Walter-McCarran Act of 1952, 
which, he said, “reflects discredited 
notions of racial superiority” 
through its insistence. on the na- 
tional origins quota system. 

He said that “basic reform” 
essential so that U.S. immigration 
laws will reflect “the humanitarian, 
compassionate, democratic convic- 
tions of most Americans.” 


is 


Retired Officers Hired 
By Big Defense Firms 


A small army of retired military officers is serving on the payrolls 
of giant corporationss which have reaped millions of dollars in 


Defense Dept. contract charges, 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) has revealed. 
In a speech on the Senate floor, Douglas disclosed cat at least 


721 retired officers above the rank’ 


ican Aviation, 27; Intl, Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, 24. 

The list was furnished by the 
Defense Dept., Douglas said. 
Among the major corporations, 
those which have not yet reported 
on their military complements in- 
clude General Motors, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Standard Oil 
of Indiana, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, and Motorola. These firms 
indicated they were still “gather- 
ing the information.” 

Douglas gave this assessment of 
the: military strength of concerns 
whose case histories of “excessive 
charges” was documented for the 
Senate committee and published in 
the June 20 issue of the AFL-CIO 
News: 

@ Philco Corp., which made a 
“delayed refund” of $1.4 million, 
17 retired officers. 

@ Lockheed Aircraft, which ne- 
gotiated prices $4.1 million “in 
excess of amounts that the contrac- 
tor knew. would be incurred,” 60 
retired officers. - 

@ Boeing Aircraft, with target 
costs for spare parts $5 million in 
excess, 30 retired officers. 

@ North American Aviation, in- 
volved with its subcontractors, 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., in a 
$178,000 overcharge, 27 retired 
officers. 

Douglas and Sen. Jacob K. 
Javits (R-N:Y.) subsequently intro- 
duced a bill to fix standards for the 
employment of former military of- 


ficers by defense contractors, 


a 


BIA 


‘sionmnigration policies ; 
gr eel way for the U.S. to observe World: Refugee Year which 


undermining employment opportu- a 


CITING ATTACKS on labor in state legislatures and Congress, 


reasons, the AFL-CIO does not - 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler urged delegates to the 
Retail Clerks convention in Los Angeles “to organize for political 
objectives just as determinedly as we have on the economic front.” 


Retail Clerks Vote Rise 
In Dues and Per Capita 


By Dave Perlman 
Los Angeles—Delegates to the Retail Clerks convention here 
have voted overwhelmingly to back up their union’s $2 million 
organizing drive with higher local dues and an increased i capita 


tax. 


Major organizing goals outlined during the RCIA’s five-day 


convention include nationwide® 
campaigns at Montgomery Ward 
and Sears Roebuck, stepped-up or- 
ganizing at mushrooming suburban 
shopping centers and the organiza- 
tion of so-called discount houses 
where, according to a convention 
committee report, “hours are long, 
wages are low and reasonable work- 
ing conditions. are practically non- 
existent.” 

Minimum monthly dues a local 
union may charge was raised from 
the present $3 to $4. Per capita 
was boosted from 85 cents to $1.10, 
with additional increases of 5 cents 
a year for the next three years to 
bring the total to $1.25. Part of the 
increased per capita was earmarked 
for improvements in the pension 
and welfare program for employes 
and full-time officers of the inter- 
national and local unions. 


Many Speakers 

The convention, addressed by 
more than a score of speakers, 
heard Auto Workers Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther and AFL-CIO Organ- 
ization Dir. John Livingston ham- 
mer at the importance of organiz- 
ing in the white collar field. 

Delegates gave a warm welcome 
to both Democratic Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown and his Republican pred- 
ecessor, Goodwin H. Knight. They 
also heard Rep. Roman C. Pucinski 
(D-Ill.) blast “inefficiency” in the 
National Labor Relations Board 
and Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.) express some “disappoint- 
ment” in the record of Democrats 
in Congress. 

Reuther described full organiza- 
tion of retail workers as “one of 
the most important jobs on .the 
agenda of the American labor 
movement.” 


He told the delegates that “the 
same forces who fight labor at 
every step are battling against 
_our efforts to get an improved 
minimum wage bill both in terms 
of benefits and in coverage.” 

Livingston. reported intensified 
employer resistance to organizing 
and declared that “as a whole the 
labor movement has not appro- 
priated sufficient manpower and 
money to overcome the obstacles 
employers are putting in our paths 
today.” He reported also on “an 
all-out organizational campaign” 
among workers on the “factory 
farms” of northern California._ 


a 


Roosevelt expressed “a little 


Grocery, Congress 
‘Not too Different’ 


Los Angeles—Rep. George 
A. Kasem (D-Calif.), intro- 
duced at the Retail Clerks 
convention as a former mem- 
ber, told the delegates the 
work a congressman does 
isn’t too different-from what 
he did as a $16-a-week gro- 
cery clerk in 1940, 

In Congress, said Kasem, 

“we are still concerned with 
keeping the public happy and 
delivering first-class service.” 

“We have other similari- 
ties,” he added. “We have 
canned speeches and pack- 
aged bills and some of our 
lousiest legislation comes gift- 
wrapped. We also put the 
pretty produce on top.” 


bit of disappointment in my own 
political party” and added that 
“by airing it, we may perhaps do 
some good to my party and its 
leadership.” 

The delegates voted to authorize 
the RCIA executive board to in- 
crease the number of international 
vice presidents from 7 to 11 during 
the interim between conventions. 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
said the move would provide for . 
anticipated growth of the union and 
would also furnish “leeway” for 
merger negotiations with the Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Un- 
ion. 

Merger Talks to Go On 


The executive board reported to 
the convention that merger talks 
to date had not resulted in agree- 
ment, but that further meetings 
were expected to be held by com- 
mittees from the two unions. 

In other action, the delegates: 

@ Emphasized the union’s en- 
dorsement of the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill raising the minimum 
wage to $1.25 and extending cov- 
erage ‘to large numbers of retail 
workers and others now excluded. 

@ Brushed aside protest of Suf- 
fridge and voted to raise the salary 
of the president from $35,000 to 
$40,000 on a permanent basis and 
to $50,000 during Suffridge’s 
tenure, 

@ Voted “full support” for the. 
Steelworkers in their current con- 
tract negotiations. 
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“Certain Principles EAM Immutable’ : 


i "Supreme iCouk iin Hits at 
Industrial Security. Program © 


which screens the “loyalty”. 
holding defense contracts. - 


The -court, im an. 8-to-1 ‘decision, held that neither Congress nor the President hid ever ‘specifically & 
authorized operation of: the: program in a manner which denied alleged security Tisks: the tight: to 


—¥ 


The ‘Gupteas Court has \nvalidated Operation of the government's: industrial security program, 
qualifications of some -3 million civilian ages ace in _—e. _— 


confront their accusers, 

The AFL-CIO, at ‘its 1957 and 
“1959 -conventions, adopted resolu- 
tions strongly Crifical of thé ‘opera- 
- tion. of the program. ‘and its abridge- 


tet »ment of -the civil liberties of work- 


ers thrown out-of jobs without | the 
° opportunity of facing’ accusers.” 
» din the wake of the court's acticd, 
_ several senators detmaiided speedy 
enactment of* legisiation ‘ authoriz- 
- ing continuation of. the program: 
’ Pres: - Bisenhower, -at “his -July “1 
press conference, disclosed the had- 
ordered -Administration. officials to 
make .an immediate study of the 
situation. 
The tone of the majority de- 


|. cision, written by ‘Chief Justice - 
~ Earl. ~ Warren, ;.raised serious’ 
doubts: as to whether. any -pro-- 
_— that did not incorporate © 

the “safeguards of. confrontation . 
‘and cross-examination” would be: 
constitutional. 

Associate. Justice ‘Tom C “Clark, 
the lone dissenter, said the court's 
language cast a cloud over the se- 
‘curity program for government em- 
ployes aswell, since this likewise 
is operated with no confrontation 
procedures. 


The ruling was -handed down in 
a companion case to one involving 
a member of the Auto Workers, in 


2 More Newspapers 
Admit ‘Peace’ Payoffs | 


Officials of two more major newspapers have admitted to the 
. McClellan special Senate committee that they made payoffs to 
local Teamster officials to insure “labor peace.” 


Charles Obermeyer, business 
testified that Joseph Prebenda, 


manager of the Detroit Times, 
secretary-treasurer of IBT Local 


372, received $36,022 in wages and® 


another $12,701 for “truck rental” 
over the past five years, “to avoid 
any trouble.” 

Prebenda insisted he and _ his 
brother earned the money by de- 
livering newspapers. He receives 
$320 a week in salary and expenses 
from the local. 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph’s 
Schmidt Quits 
As Monitor 
Of Teamsters 


Godfrey P. Schmidt, a member 
of the Board of Monitors for the 
Teamsters Union, has resigned as an 
aftermath of an appellate court de- 
cision stating that he was involved 
in a conflict of interest. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia left it up 
to District Judge F.. Dickinson 
Letts, who appointed Schmidt, to 
determine if the conflict of interest 
was serious enough to _ justify 
Schmidt’s removal. Schmidt re- 
signed without waiting for a deci- 
sion. 

The appellate court, which 
upheld a decision by Letts spell- 
ing out the powers of the moni- 
tors, also said that ranking Team- 
ster officials must obey “clean- 
up’ orders of the monitors which 
Letts found reasonable and put 
into the form of court directives. 


Schmidt was named as a monitor 
by Letts on the nomination of rank- 
and-file New York union members 
protesting the election of James R. 
Hoffa as president of the Teamsters. 
Schmidt was the attorney who filed 
an injunction petition seeking to 
prevent Hoffa from taking office. 
The legal proceedings were tem- 
porarily halted by a,consent decree 


leading to appointment of the| 


monitors. 

The appellate court said that 
Schmidt's position as representative 
of truckers dealing with the Team- 
sters created the conflict of interest. 
Schmidt has testified recently in 
favor of harsh legislation to regu- 
Jate unions. 

Judge Letts is expected to name 
a successor to Schmidt as a moni- 
tor-.representing the rank-and-file 
members who objected to Hoffa’s 
election. 


Business Manager William J. Poch 
said the newspaper paid more than 
$100,000 in salaries and rentals to 
Theodore Cozza, president of Local 
211, during the past nine years. 
Poch said this was done “for fear 
of disturbing labor relations.” 


Recently officials of the New 
York Times, New York Daily Mir- 


Hearst -owned supplement, _testi- 
fied about similar payoffs in the 
New York area. 


‘the committee headed by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
heard Teamster Pres. James R. 
Hoffa declare that he does not 
intend to move against officials 
of his union accused of miscon- 
duct, at least until after the com- 
mittee winds up its investigation. 


Hoffa, scheduled to undergo fur- 
ther questioning later, was brought 
back for quizzing about his two- 
year-old pledge to clean up the 
union ousted from the AFL-CIO in 
December 1957 for being under 
corrupt domination. The commit- 
tee conducted a similar interroga- 
tion of the Teamster president in 
1958. 


the strike of the Textile Workers 
A oe 


convention. 


ror,-and the American Weekly, a pa 


which AFL*CiO attorneys’ had filed 
a’ brief. attacking the security risk 

ram-as “unreasonable.” Sas 
~ AFL-CIO Gen: Counsel: si AL 


e 


bert. :Woll’ “and Associate‘ "Gen: | 


Counsel. Thomas E.: Harris; . had 


contended. that the harsh’ provisions ‘ 


of security: laws should not be made 
to apply: equally” to. persons in ‘non 
‘Sensitive and- Sensitive ‘posts. - 


‘That case, involved Charles® Alten 


Taylor; Buffalo, N2UY.; a mémiber 
of UAW Local 501; ‘who ‘lost his 
job.at Bell Aircraft.Corp., in Sep- 
tember 1956 after being.denied a 
security clearance on the basis of 
information supplied. by six un- 
identified informants. 

The court ruled the Taylor case 
was “moot” because Taylor was. 
given a full security clearance, the 
derogatory information was ex- 
punged from his files, and he was 
reinstated with back pay. All this 
took place in January 1959, after 
Taylor had brought his suit against 
the government. 

In the companion case, 
brought by an $18,000-a-year 
executive of a Maryland engi- 
neering and research firm, the 
high court went beyond argu- 
ments as to the distinction be- 
tween sensitive and non-sensitive 
positions and ruled that no au- 
thority existed for the sweeping 
denial of the right of confronta- 
tion. 

The majority decision said, in 
rt: : : 

“Certain principles have re- 
mained relatively immutable. .. . 

“One of these is that where gov- 
ernmental action seriously injures 
an individual . . . the evidence used 
to prove the governmént’s — case 
must be disclosed to the individual 
so that he has an opportunity to 
show that it is untrue. 

“While this is important in the 
case of documentary evidence, it 
is é€ven more important where 
the evidence consists of the testi- 
mony of individuals whose mem- 
ory might be faulty or who, in 
fact, might be perjurers or per- 
sons motivated by malice, vin- 
dictiveness, intolerance, prejudice 
or jealousy. 

“We have formalized these pro- 
tections in the requirements of con- 
frontation and cross-examination.” 


Foes Unite Henderson 


Strikers, CWA Learns 


Cleveland, O.—Everything the state and the courts do to crush 


Union of America in Henderson, 


“just cements us together that much closer,” Mrs. Esther 
Johnson; one of the strikers, told the Communications Workers 


is solidarity,” she said. “I have 
heard it said in our community that 
‘these people would not stick,’ but 
they have. For nearly eight months 
we have stuck together, and they 
are running three shifts and some 
people say, ‘what now?’ 

“But we started out to win, and 
win we shall because we just refuse 
to give up. 

“They cannot alee good yarn. 
They have people in there mak- 
ing just any kind of yarn. We 
know they cannot hold out and 
make a profit the way they are 
doing. They cannot keep these 
national guardsmen there for- 
ever, We are going to be there 
forever.” 


Mrs. Johnson oad Mrs. May 
Wrenn, another striker who spoke 


“One thing that goes with union® 


briefly, thanked the CWA and its 
members for the moral and finan- 
cial support that has helped them 
maintain the walkout at the Har- 
riet-Henderson Cotton Mills. The 
convention gave them a standing 
ovation. 

“I am one of the older ones who 
worked before the union,” 
Mrs. Wrenn, “and so I know that 
I want to keep the union and if I 


| never go back to work, if I finally 


get so old they won’t accept me, at 
least I am going to keep on trying 
to get it for the younger ones who 
are coming on behind us, because 
we do want our union.” | 

A resolution of support fér the 
strike, sponsored by the entire 
North Carolina delegation was car- 


ried unanimously. 


have .been~ held 


* said. 


Pres. Joseph A. Beirne. 


Communications Workers, send- 7 
ing their first delegation to a convention, sent along leis as greetings” 
from the 50th state to (left to right) Sec.-Treas. W. A. Smallwood, 4 
Dir. Elaine -T. Gleason of Long Lines, . which includes seis and 


HAWAIIAN MEMBERS of the 


CWA Sets New Rules ¥ 
On Dual Union Trials: 


By Gervase N. Love 


Cleveland, O.— Members of the 
charged with dual unionism in the future will be tried at the inter- 
national level rather than in the local under a major constitutional § 
amendment adopted at the union’s 21st annual convention here. 

€ revision in basic law was approved after prolonged discussion 


Communications Workers 


floor on the recommendation of 
the convention’s constitution com- 
mittee. In its report, the commit- 
tee recalled that several times locals 
have: failed to file charges of dual 
unionism where they were justified, 
and that in some cases local trials 
in which those 
charged were, in effect, “white- 
washed.” 

The amendment as adopted pro- 
vided that charges of dual unionism 
be heard by three members to be 
selected by the international exec- 
utive board from 4d trial panel com- 
posed of one member elected in 
each of the union’s geographical 
districts. 

In other constitutional changes, 
the convention established a new 
union district, No. 10, composed 
of all CWA members in Canada, 
and made the new states of 
Alaska and Hawaii part of the 
union’s Dist. 9. 

A statement on foreign policy 
declared the Soviet Union “must be 
made to understand that we will 
have no part of any agreement 
that would amount to a surrender 
of the German people, _ whether 
from East or West, to a form of 
government other than that of their 
own free choice.” 

It also called for a sound dis- 
armament program, improvement 
ot the foreign aid program and 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

In other resolutions the con- 
vention continued organization of 
workers as the union’s top pri- 
ority program; endorsed propo- 
sals for strengthening the United 
Nations by charter revision; 
called on all locals to establish 
community services committees 
and direct them to work closely 
with the appropriate AFL-CIO 
central bodies; endorsed the un- 
ion label campaign; and voted to 
continue its efforts for a Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Memorial in 
Washington. 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers, the only scheduled 
speaker, was unable to appear be- 
cause of the urgent press of nego- 


telegram of regret in which he also 
members were solidly behind the 


USWA “as we strive for a fair uae 
just settlement.” 


and searching questions from the® 


tiations in basic steel, and sent a} 


expressed confidence, that CWA. 


A National COPE Award for 
Good Citizenship was presented to 
the union by Sec.-Treas. Elmer J, 
Cope of the Ohio AFL-C1O Coun- 
cil on behalf of National COPE 
Dir. James L. McDevitt. Individual @ 
awards were presented by the union J 


ee Fee tne © we San ee 


Te oY ae 


UNIVERSITY gE aty wv 


LARAMIE WYO 
SUB area 


a 


to local COPE leaders and-to dix 
tricts for meeting COPE dollar@ 
quotas, q 


Ex-Officers 
Of Jewelry F 
Union Indicted 


New York—Two former officialé 
of the Jewelry Workers, who re 
signed under fire from the AFl# 
CLO Executive Council and Ethical 
Practices Committee, have been it# 
dicted here on charges of stealing@ 
union funds. 

Hyman J. Powell, former secre 
tary-treasurer, was charged with the 
theft of $22,334, and former Vice 
Pres. Frank C. Iandoli was charged 
with stealing $2,114. They alsomg 
were charged with forging accounts 
to cover the thefts. 

The union, placed under trustee 
ship at its own request by AFLe@ 
CIO Pres. George Meany~ seven@ 
months ago, held a cleanup conven 
tion in Washington.in May in whic 
it elected new top officers, pledged @ 
strict adherence to thé AFL-CiO@ 
Codes of Ethical Practices, and re-@ 
quested Meany to name a monitor 3 
to help the new officers put the ung 
ion back on its feet. 7 

Also resigning, as the eexult of FG 
the Ethical Practices report which @ 
pictured the union on the “verge of ; 
‘moral and financial bankruptcy,” : 
was the former onl Joseph @ 


Morris. - 
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